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THE FIRST GREY HAIR. 


BY ‘ THE OLD MAJOR.’ 


As frost upon the hills 
In autamn’s yellow day, 
Memento of the coming 
Of winter and decay ; 
As a leaf in summer falling 
On the green parterre, 
Is that monitor to man,— 
His first grey bair ! 


Grey hairs are meant for wisdom 
And sober reverence ; 
Reject not, man, the teaching 
f their silent eloquence. 
From the garden of thy thoughts 
Pluck out the choking tare, 
And take prudence by the hand 
With thy first grey hair. 


Pause, lady, at the mirror, 
Nor slightingly disdain 
The little sign that telleth 
Of beauty on the wane. 
Oh! hold not face and form 
And vanities too dear, 
And thou wilt not dread the sight 
Of tby first grey hair. 


Thy child will best become 
Thy gems and costly gear : 
Yea, men will praise thy wisdom 
And think thee still more fair. 
Old time shall be forgotten, 
And cheated year by year, 
If shame is but a stranger 
To thy first grey hair ! 


_- 


FLOWERS. 


Ye are the Scriptures of the Earth, 
Sweet flowers, fair and frail ; 

A sermon speaks in every bud 
That woos the summer gale, 


Ye lift your heads at early mora, 
To greet the sunny ray, 

And cast your fragrance forth to praisa 
The Lord of night and day. 


Sown in the damp and cheerless earth 
Ye slumber for a while, 

Then waken unto glorious life, 
And bid creation smile. 


Thus when within the darksome tomb 
Our mortal frame shall lie, 
The soul, freed from the bonds of sin, } 
Shall join the chvir on high. 
———___ 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF HANS CHRISTIAN AN- 
DERSEN. 


It is only since the commencement of the present century that Denmark 
has gained a name in European literature and art; yet there are few coun- 
tries that seem to have better claims to be deemed ‘ meet nurse for a poe- 
tic child.’ Its clustering islands, its indented bays, its great varieties of 
coast-line, its hills, and its lakes, over a wild and romantic scenery, which, 
if a litthe savage, may be regarded as even more impressive than localities 
which bear the impress of artificial cultivation. Furthermore, no land is 
more rich in poetic traditions; the songs of the Skalds and Bards are fami- 
liar to every peasant iu the Baltic islands; the narratives of the exploits of 
the sea-kings, who kept the whole of western Europe in alarm, furnish en- 
tertainment during the long nights of a northern winter; and the adven- 
tures of these bandits and pirates are interwoven with anecdotes of barba- 
rous murders and savage revenge, accompanied by strange tales of ghosts, 
and omens, and superstitious warnings, and demoniacal agencies. It is a 
little surprising that such a land should as yet have produced only two ori- 
= writers, Oelenschlager and Andersen, whose works have acquired 

“uropean reputation. But Denmark is as completely subjected to the scho- 
lastic rule of classicality as France was before the Revolution; and it is 
only those who have escaped from the rigid training of the schools, and 
have been left free to follow their own impulsive influences, that have be er 
able freely to develope the native suggestions of genius. 

Hans Christian Andersen was bor 
Odensee, April 2, 1805. His father was a shoemaker 
the gentle craft, had a great love of literature and music ; but the way- 
wardness of his disposition and his excitable temper prevented him from 
improving himself by regular study. Such was his poverty, and such his 
imprudence, that when he rain we | he had not the means of ‘purchasin a 
bedstead, and for this piece of furniture he substitated the bier which Bad 
—— the coffia of a noble count, and which, of course, he bought as 
a bargain. His temper did not improve as he grew older. Quitting his 
wife and child, he enlisted asa soldier, near the close of the continental 
war, and when discharged at the peace, died iu a state of lunacy. 


and, like many of 


mation gained by a poet. He wrote some rude tragedies and comedies, 
which he read to his neighbours. They were at first admired as prodigies, 
and then ridiculed as absurdities. Even the schoolmaster discouraged his 
literary efforts, and severely rebuked him when he addressed him in some 
few complimentary stanzas, His mother’s affairs gradually grew worse 
and worse. She was forced to send Hansto work in a manufactory, where 
he at first rendered himself popular by singing Danish songs, and reciting 
scenes from Holberg’s comedies, but was soon compelled to abandon his 
employment, in consequence of the rough treatment he received from the 
workmen. Some few books fell in his way, especially a prose translation 


figures of pasteboard, with which he performed the whole of King Lear 
and the Merchant of Venice. 


attention of some of the higher families in Odensee, and he was trequently 
invited to their houses. But, his mother having married a second ume, it 
was not long possible tor him te live a life of idleness; and, having narrowly 
escaped apprenticeship to a tailor, he extoried from his mother permission 
to go to Copenhagen and seek employment in the Royal Theatre. His en- 
tire stock of money consisted of thirteen rix-dollars, about thirty shillings 
English, and three of these were spent before he reached the capital. He 
had but one letter of introduction, and that proved useless; the director 
of the theatre refused to give him any employment; he endeavoured to be- 
come apprentice to a joiner, but, as at the manufactory, was unable to bear 
the ridicule of the other workmen ; his stock of money was exhausted, and 
he was brought to the very verge of despair. 

While meditating on his forlorn condition, it suddenly occurred to him 
that no one had yet heard uis fine voice, and he went immediately to the 
house of Professor Siboni, the director of the Royal Conservatorium, where 
a large party was that day at dinner, including Baggesep, the poet, and Pro- 
fessor Weyse, the celebrated composer, He Knocked at the door, which 
was opened by a lively housemaid, to whom he told his simple story, which 
she good-naturedly retailed to the company. They felt some curiosity to 
see the liltle adventurer; he was invited in, and after he had sung and de- 
claimed, Professor Siboni promised to cultivate his voice, and introduce him 
at the Theatre Royal. Six months were passed in elementary instruction, 
but Andersen’s voice was in ils transition state, and appearing at length to 
be entirely gone, Siboni was forced to dismisshim. He, however, obtained 

















servant hizzies who were sweeping out the stairs, and a diminutive baker's 


boy. 

Tak’ acupo’ coffee afore bs get up on that muckle funkling beast, Mais- 
ter George,’ said Nelly; ‘aud mind ye, that if ye are brocht hame this day 
wi’ yer feet foremost, it’s no me that has the wyte o’t.’ 

‘Confound yoa, Nelly ! what do you keep croaking for in that way ?’ 

‘It’s a’ ane to me; but, O man, ye’re unco like Rheboam! Atweel ye 
needna flounce at that gate. Gang yer wa’s sodgeriu, and sew what'll come 
o’t. It’s ae special mercy that there’s a hantle o’ lint in the hoose, and the 
auld imbrocation for broken hanes; and, in case o’ the warst, l’ll ha’e the 


of Shakspeare, which he devoured with great avidity ; and be cut out little | lass ready to rin for Doctor Scouthler.’ 


This was rather too much; so, wilh the reverse of a benediction on m 
gouvernante, I rushed from the house, and with the assistance of Dugald, 


Andersen’s passion for reading and his beautiful voice soon excited the | succeeded in mounting Masaniello, a task of no small difficulty, as that 


warlike quadruped persisted in effecting a series of peripherical evolutions 
‘ And whan waull ye be back, aud what wull ye ha’e for denner?’ were 
the last words shouted after me as [ trotted off to the rendezvous. 

it was still early, and there were not many people abroad. A few faces 
decorated with the picturesque mutch, occasionally appeared at the win- 
dows, and une or two young rascals, doubtless descendants of the disaffect- 
ed who fell at Bonnymuir, shouted ‘ Dook !’ as | rode along. prey I 
fell in with several of my comrades, amongst whom I recognised with plea- 
sure Rando]ph and Anthony Whaup. 

‘ By Jove, M‘ Whirter !’ said the former, ‘ that’s a capital mount of yours. 
I don’t think there is a finer horse in the troop ; and [ say, old chap, you sit 
him as jauntily as a janissary !’ 

‘ He has had hard work to do it though, as { can testify,’ remarked An- 
thony, whose gelding seemed to be an animal of enviable placidity. ‘1 
wish you had seen us both at Kickshaw’s a week ago.’ 

‘| dare say, but there’s nothing like practice. Hold hard, M‘Whirter ! 
If you keep staring ap that way, you may have a shorter ride of it than you 
expeet. Easy—man—easy! That brute has the mettle of Beelzebub.’ 

he remark was not uncalled for. We were passing at that moment be- 
fore the Bogles’ house, and i could not resist tke temptation of turning 
round to gaze at the window of Edith, in the faint hope that she might be a 
spectator of our expeditiun. In doing so, my lefi spur touched Masaniello 
ia the flank, a remembrancer which he acknowledged with so violent a ca- 
per, that | was nearly pitched trom the saddle. 








the friendship of Galdborg, the poet, who gave him lessons in German and 
Danish, while Weyse and some other generous benefactors supplied him 
with the means of subsistence, Deficient food and clothing delayed the 
restoration of his voice; he lost ail hope of becoming an actor, and some 
dramatic pieces he produced, though rich in promise, did not possess sufli- 
cient merit to be brought on the stage. Fortunately, the directorship of the 
theatre was given about this time to the eminent Collin: he discovered 
Andersen’s merits, and obtained permission from the King that he should be 
educated at the charge of the government in one of the provincial colleges. 
Mere he spent two years mye enough, being disliked by the principal 
and teased by the scholars; but Coliin, having heard of his situation, brought 
him back to Copenhagen, where, in 1628, he was admitted to the rank of 
academical citizen. About the same time he published his first work, ‘A 
Journey on Foot to Amack,’ a small island on which part of Copenhagen 
is built; it was a humorous piece, and met with such success that in a few 
weeks it went through three editions, A vaudeville, which he furnished 
to the theatre, also gained great popularity; and two volumes of poems, 
which he subsequently published, spread his iame not only throughout 
Denmark, but Germany, where seVeral of his pieces were translated. 
He led, for some time, the precarious life of a literary man, and being 
morbidly sensitive, he felt very keenly the lash of criticism, which some ol 
his contemporaries administered with no sparing hand, Fortunately, some 
of his patrons obtained for him a royal stipend to enable him to visit Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. During his travels he pablished a dramatic poem 
which failed of success, and had the misfortune to lose his mother, to whom 
he was fondly attached. But all his sufferings were forgotten when he 
reached [taly—a land for which his love soon amounted to a passion. He 
entered deeply into the spirit of Italian life, and has retlected it all back to 
us with the most beautiful colouring in his ‘Improvisatore,’ one of the 
finest examples of poetic and artistic romance to be found in any language. 
At Rome he formed a friendship with Thorwalsden, who gratitied him by 
expressing a warm admiration of his unfortunate dramatic poem, and raised 
new hopes within him by telling him how poor he had himseif been, how 
hard he had to struggle aguiust envy, and how long it was before his works 
were approciated and understood. In Rome also he met Herz, who had 
been one of the severest of his critics, perhaps we should say, the 
most bitter of his detractors. No svoner, however, did they come together 
than they became fast friends, They travelled together to Naples, and as- 
cended Mount Vesuvius during a splendid eruption. 
Shortly after his return to Denmark, in 1835, he completed and published 
the ‘ Lmprovisatore,’ which had unrivalled success. Not only his friends, 
but all who had formerly been his detractors, joined in the universal ap- 
plause which it received, Even the old school-rector came forward to 
coufess his erroneous estimate of the youth whose talents he had endea- 
voured to crush, but from whom he now supplicated forgiveness. 
His ‘ Tales and Stories’ were scarcely less applauded, but they did not 
equal the popularity of ‘O. T., or Lifein Denmark,’ a most graphic des- 
cription of national manners, and ‘ Only a Fiddler,’ a humorous discourse, 
but highly remarkable for its vigorous delineation of character. The dra- 


u of poor parents, at the little town of | ™* however, continued, and still continues to be his favourite pursuit, but 


though his pieces have been eminently successful on the Danish stage, we 
do not know ot their having been translated. In 1840 he visited Sweden, 
where, in spite of the old national jealousies, he was received with the 
highest honours. At Lund he was invited to a public dinner, and was ser- 
enaded by the students of his college, who were proud of being the first to 
pay him sucha mark of public bonour. 

On his return to Denmark, he published his ‘ Pictare Book without Pic- 
tures,’ a series of poetical imaginings, which met with great and deserved 
success. In the close of the same year he set out ona tour through Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, and has given a vivid transcript of the impressions 


Young Andersen was indebted chiefly to his grandmother for the care of he received in his visit to these classic lands in his * Poet’s Bazaar,’ pub- 


his infancy, and the tender superintendance which mould i iti 
in childhood. She had been yee sca she was kind i eoeaiaiie oat 
she was scrupulously neat in her poorclothing. A little pride helped her 
to support poverty. She used to relate that ber grandmother had been the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant, and that she had eloped with a strolling 
player, with whom she spent the restof her life in sadness and suffering. 
The old lady superintended the garden of a lunatic as lum, and with her 
amid the gay flowers, Andersen spent the afternoons of his early childhood 5 
Che nurses of the establishment took notice of the boy, aad brought him to 
their spinning-room, where he ‘oved to listen to the wild tales and ghost- 
stories with which the old women relieved the monotony of their employ- 
ment. 


The little education which Andersen received was ata charity school 


lished in 1841, 

Since that time he has published several tales and dramatic pieces, and 
is said to meditate a collection of the National Traditions of Denmark. He 
enjoys the personal friendship of his own sovereigo, and of several German 


own land. 


HOW I BECAME A YEOMAN OF CAVALRY. 


More than usual pains appear to have been taken with his reading, because Concluded anareg aas 

he had so very musical a voice that it was a pleasure to listen tohim. This CHAPTER IIL. 

qreliication introduced him to the notice of the widow of Pastor Bunke- It was a brilliant July morning when | first donned my regimentals fo 
C od, a lyrical poet of some reputation: she employed the boy to read aloud | actual service. Dugald M‘ Tavish, a caddy from the corner of the street 
to her and her sister-in-law. As was natural, she frequently spoke of her | hed been parading Masaniello, fully caparisoued for action, before the doo 





‘eceased husband, and thus led Andersen to appreciate the love and esti- 





Nothing particular occurred during our march to Portobello sands.— 
Masaniello behaved in a manner which did him infinite credit, and contri- 
buted not a little to my comfort. He neither reared nor plunged, but con- 
tented him at times with a resolute shake of the head, as if he disapproved 
of something, and an occasional sniff at Randolph’s filly, whenever she 
brought her head too near. 

On arriving at the sands we formed into column, so that Anthony and | 
were once more side by side, The other squadrons of the regiment were 
already drawn epeend at any other time | should no doubt have considered 
the scene as sufficiently imposing. I had other things, however, to think of 
besides military grandeur. 

‘ Three’s right!’ cried the commanding officer, and we executed a moves 
ment of which I am wholly unconscious; for, to the credit of Masoniello be 
it said, he took the direction in his own mvuth, and performed it so as to 
save his rider from reproach. 

Then came the sword exercise, consisting of a series of slashes, which 
went off tolerably well—then the skirmishing, when one of our flank men 
was capsized—and at last, to my great joy, we were permitted to sit at ease ; 
that is, as easily as our previous cxertions would allow. I then learned to 
appreciate the considerate attention of the authorities in abrogating the use 
of pistols. In each man’s holsters was a soda-water bottle, filled for the 
nonce with something more pungent than the original Schweppe, and a ci- 
gar case. These were now called into requisition and a dense wreath of 
smoke arose along the lines of the squadron, ‘The officer then in command 
embraced the opportunity of addressing us in a pithy oration. 
‘Gentlemen!’ said be, ‘I would not be performing my duty to my Queen 
and my country, (cheers,) if I did not express to you my extreme surprise 
and satisfaction at the manner in which the new recruits have gone through 
the preliminary drill. Upon my honour I expected that more than one half 
of you would have been spili—a spectacle which might ibly have been 
pleasing to those veteran warriors of Dalmahoy, but which I should have 
witnessed with extraordinary pain. As itis, you rode like bricks. How- 
ever, it is my duty to inform you, that a more serious trial of your fortitude 
is about toceme, The squadrons will presently form together, and you 
will be called upon to charge. Many of you know very well how to do 
that already’— é 

‘ Especially the Writers tu the Signet,’ muttered Anthony. 

‘ But there are others who are new tu the movement. To these gentle- 
men, therefore, I shall address a few words of cautioa; they are short and 
simple. Screw yourselves tight in your saddles—hold hard at first—keep 
together as you best can—tlink that the enemy are before you—and go at 
it like blazes !’ 


A shout of approval followed this doughty address, and the heart of every 
trooper burned with military ardour. For my own part I was becoming 
guite reconciled to the thing. 1 perfectly coincided with my commanding 
officer in his amazement at the adhesive powers of myself and several oth- 
ers, and with desperate recklessness I resolved to test them to the utmost, 
The bugle now sounded the signal to fall in. Soda bottles and cigar cases 
were returned to their original concealment, and we once more took our 
respective places in the ranks. 

* Now comes the tun,’ said Randolph, after the leading squadron had char- 
ged in line. ‘ Mind yourselves, boys !’ 

‘ March—trot—gallop.’ ; vl We 
On we went like waves of the sea, regularly enough at first, then slightly 
inclining to the line of beauty, as some of the weaker hacks began to show 
symptoms of bellows. 

*‘ Cha—a—rge!’ ; 

‘Go ahead!’ cried Randolph, sticking his spurs into bis Bucephalus, 
Masaniello, with a svort, fairly took the bridle into his teeth, and dashed off 
with me ata speed which threatened to throw the ranks into utter confu- 
sion. As for Poucset, he appeared to be possessed with the fury of a demon. 
His kicking mare sent up at every stride large clods of sand in the teeth of 
the unfortunate Anthony Whaup, whose presence of mind seemed at last 
to have forsaken him. . : , 

‘ What the mischief are you after, Whaup? panted the trooper on his 


princes ; his countrymen are proud of his fame, and the yeuth of Denmark | left, « Just take your foot out of my ——- will you?’ 
regard him with intense affection. In England his ‘ Improvisatore,’ and his ‘ Devil a bit!’ quoth Aathony, ‘I’m too g 

‘O. T., or Life in Denmark,’ have taken a high rank among standard ’ 
fictions, and the author is kaown to be as much gratified by his British 
reputation as by the more solid proofs of approbation he has received in his | steed of Anthony was rushing riderless among the 


ad to get anything to hold on 
‘Te you don’t, you're a gone ‘coon. ‘There !—I told you.’ And the 


{ don’t know how we pulled up. I bave an indistinct aotion that lowed 
my own arrest to Neptune, and that Masaniello was chest deep in the sea 
before he paid the slightest aitention to my cunvulsive tugs at the bridle. 


Above the rush of waves I heard a yell of affright, and perceived that I had 





nearly ridden over the carcase of a fat old gentleman, who, in puris natu- 
ralibus, was disporting himeelf in the water, and who now, in an agony of 
r| terror, and apparently under the impression that he was a selected victim 


tor the tender mercies of the yeomanry, struck out vigorously for Inchkeith. 
> " . d . . 
r} I did not tarry to watch his progress, but returned as rapidly as possible to 





at least half an hour before I was ready, to the no small delectation of two | the squadron. 
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The Avion. 








By this time the shores of Portobello were crowded with habitual bath- 
ers. There is a graceful abandon, and total absence of pradery, which pe- 
culiarly characterizes the frequenters of that interesting spot, and reminds 
one forcibly of the manners of the Golden A ee Hirsute Triton and dis- 
hevelled Nereid there float in unabashed proximity ; and, judging from the 
usual number of spectators, there is something remarkably attractive in the 

of these aquatic exelcises, 
“Tn tide wee pretty far out, so that of course there was a wide tract of 
sand between the shingle and the sea. Our squadron was again formed in 
line, when a bathing machine was observed leisurely bearing down upon 
our very centre, conveying its freight towards the salubrious waters. 

‘ Confound that boy !’ cried the commanding-officer ; ‘he wil! be among 
the ranks in a minute. Sergeant! ride out, and warn the young scoundrel 
off at his peril.’ et 

The sergeant galloped towards the machine. 

© Where are you going, you young scum of the earth? Do you not see the 
troops before you? Get back thisinstan!” 

‘)'ll do naething 0’ the kind,’ replied the urchin, walloping his bare legs. 
by way of encouragement, against the sides of the anatomy he bestrode 
Phe sands is just as free to huz as to ony o’ ye, and I would like to ken 
whatricht ye have tae prevent the foulks frae bathin’.’ ' ’ 

‘Do you dare to resist, you vagabond?’ cried the man of stripes, with a 
terrific flourish of his sabre. ‘Wheel back immediately, or’—— and he 
went through the first four cuts of the sword exercise. 

‘£h man!’ said the iutrepid sbrimp, ‘what wull ye do? Are ye no 
ashamed, a great muckle fellie like you, to come majoring, an’ spakin’ yer 
swurd ata bit laddie? Eh, man, if 1 was nur yer size, I'd gie ye a licking 
mysel’, Stand oot o’ the gate, I say, an I'll sune run through the haill o’ 
ye. I’m no gaun to lose a saxpence for yeer nonsensical parauds.’ 

‘Cancel my commission!’ said the lieutenant, ‘ if the brat hasn't both- 
ered the sergeant! The bathing-machine is coming down upon us like the 
chariot of Queen Boudicea! This will never do. Randolph—you and 
M’ Whirter ride out and reinforce. That scoundrel is another Kellerman, 
and will break us to a dead certainty ! 

‘Twa mair 0’ ye!’ observed the youth with incredible nonchalance, as 
we rode up with ferocious gestures. ‘0 men, but ye’re bauld bauld the 
day! Little chance the Frenchies wad hae wi’ the like o’ you ’gin they 
were comin’! Gee hup, Bauldy !’ é 

‘Come, come, my boy,’ said Randolpb, nearly choking with laughter, 
‘ this is all very well, but you must positively be off. Come, tumble round, 
my fine fellow, and you shall have leave to pass presently.’ . 

‘Aum no gaun to lose the tide that way,’ persevered the urchin. ‘ The 
sands is open to the haill 0’ huz, and 1’!l no gang back for naneo’ ye. Gin 

e offer tae strike me, I’ll hae the haill squad o’ ye afore the Provost 0’ 
ortobelly, and ma certie, there’ll be a wheen heels sune coolin’ in the 


jouge : . 

‘By heavens! this is absolutely intolerable!’ said the sergeant— 
« M’Whirter, order the man in the inside to open the door, and come out in 
Her Mojesty’s name.’ 

I obeyed, as a matter of course. sae 

‘| say—you, sir, inside—do you know where you are going? Right into 
the centre of a troop of the Royal Yeomanry Cavalry! If you are a gentle- 
man and a loyal subject, you will open the door immediately, and desire 
the vehicle to be stopped.’ 

In order to give due effect to this remonstrance, and also to impress the 
inmate with a proper sense of the consequences of interference with martial 
discipline, | bestowed cut No, Seven with all my might upon the machine, 
To my horror, avd that of my companions, there arose from within a pro. 
longed and double-voiced squall. 

‘Hang me, if it isn’t women!’ said the sergeant. 

‘Yer mither wull be proud o’ ye the nicht,’ said the Incubus on the at- 
omy, ‘ when it’s tell’t her that ye hae whanged at an auld machine, and 
frichtet twa leddies to the skirlin’! Ony hoo, M’Whirter, gin that’s your 
name, there’ll be half-a-croun to pay for the broken brodd !’ 

The small sliding pannel at the back of the machine was now cautiously 
opened. 

" Goodness gracious, Mr. M’ Whirter !’ said a voice which | instantly re- 
cognised to be that ot Edith Bogle, ‘ is it possible that can be you? Is it the 
custom vf the Scottish yeomen to break in upon the privacy of two young 
defenceless females, and even to raise their weapons against the place 
which contains them? Fie, sir! is that your boasted chivalry ?’ 

* O George—go away, do! [am reaily quite ashamed of you!’ said the 
voice of my cousin, Mary Muggerland. 

I thought | should have dropped from my saddle. 


‘Friends of yours, eh, M’Whirter? said Randolph. ‘Rather an awk- 


selves bound in honour to support the credit of the This was not 
remarkably difficult. You will hardly see anywhere a finer looking set of 
fellows than the Mid-Lothian yeomanry, and our discipline, considering the 
short period of exercise, was really praiseworthy. In the words of our 
commanding officer, he was justly proud of his recruits, and I cap answer 
for it, that the recruits most cordially reciprocated the sentiment 

‘Now, Anthony,’ said Pounset, as we formed into line, ‘ I shall really be 
obliged to you to make less clatter with that scabbard of yours when we 
charge. My mare is mad enough with the music, without having the addi- 
tional impetus of supposing that a score of empty kettles are tied to her 
tail.’ 

* By Jove, that’s a good one!’ replied Anthony. ‘ Here have you been 
bunging up-my eyes and making attempts upon my ribs for the last week, 
and you expect me to have no other earthly consideration beyond your per- 
speek auntoct' How the deuce am I to manage my scabbard when both 
hands are occupied 2” Y ‘ . 

‘Can’t you follow the example of Prince Charles, and throw it away ? 

‘Thank you for nothing. But, I say, that sort of madness seems conta- 


"| gious. Here’s M’Whirter’s horse performing a fandango, which is far more 


curious than agreeable.’ : 

‘ What’s the matter with Masaniello ?’ cried Archy Chaffinc h ; 
seriously inclined to bolt.’ - 

I had awful suspicions of the same nature. No sooner had the regimen- 
tal band strack up, than my charger Legan to evince disagreeable signs of 
impatience ; he pawed, pranced, snorted, curveted, and was utterly deaf to 
the blandishments with which I strove to allay his irritability. 1 was even 
thankful when we were put into motion preparatory to the charge, in the 
belief that action might render him less restive; and so it did for a time.— 
But no sooner had we broke into a gallop, than I felt it was all up with me. 
1 might as well have been without a bridle. The ungovernable brute laid 
back his ears like a tiger, and I shot past Randolph in an instant, very nearly 
upsetting that judicious warrior in my course. : 

Nor was | alone. Pounset’s mare who never brooked a rival, and who, 
moreover, had taken umbrage at the sonorous jolting of Anthony, was re- 
solved not to be outstrip ; and, taking the bridle between her teeth, came 
hard and heavy on my flank. The cry of ‘halt!’ sounded far and faint be- 
hind as. We dashed past a carriage, in which, from a momentary glimpse, 
I recognized the form of Edith ; while a dragoon officer—I knew intuitively 
it was Roper—had drawn up his horse by the side, They were laughing— 
yes! by heavens they were laughing—at the moment 1 was borne away 
headlong, and perhaps to destruction. My sword flew out of my hand—I 
had need of both to hold the reins. I shouted to Pounset to draw in, but an 
oath was the only reply! 

I heard the blast of the recall bugle behind us, bat Masaniello only 
stretched out more wildly. We splashed through the shallow pools of wa- 
ter, sending up the spray behind us; and onwards—onwards we went to- 
wards Joppa, with more than the velocity of the wind. 

* Have a care, M’Whirter!’ shouted Pounset. ‘Turn his head to the sea 
if youcan. There’s a quicksand right before you!’ 

1 could as easily have converted a Mussulman. {[ saw before me a dark 
streak, as if some foul brook were stagnating on the sands. There was a 
dash, a splash, a shock, and I was catapulted over the ears of Masaniello. 

I must have lost consciousness, I believe, for the next thing 1 remember 
was Pounset standing over me, and holding my quadruped by the bridle. 

* We may thank our stars it is no Worse,’ said he ; ‘ that stank tairly took 
the shine out of your brate, and brought him to astand-still. Are you 
hurt ?’ 

‘Not much. But I say, what a figure | am!’ 

‘Not altogether adapted for an evening party, I admit. 
There’s a cure for every thing except broken bones. Let’s get back again 
as fast as we can, for the captain will be in a beautiful rage ! 

We returned. A general acclamation burst from the squadron as we 
rode up, but the commanding officer looked severe as Draco. 

‘ Am to conclude, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ that this exhibition was a trial 
of the comparative merits of your horses preparatory to the racing ? Upon 
such an occasion as this | must say’ 

‘Just look at M’Whirter, captain,’ said Pounset, ‘and then judge for 
yourself whether it was intentional. The fact is, my mare is as hot as 
ginger, and that black horse has no more mouth than a brickbat!’ 

‘ Well, alter all, he does seem in a precious mess. [am sure it was a 
mere accident, but don’t let it happen again, Fall in, gentlemen.’ 

Fe cam was, however, as regarded myself, considerable opposition to this 
order. 

‘Why, M’Whirter, you’re not going to poison us to death, are you 7’ said 


* he looks 


But never mind. 








ward fix, { confess. What's to be done?’ 

* Would the regulars have behaved thus?’ cried Edith, with increased 
animation. © ‘Would they have insulted a woman? Never, Begone, sir— 
I am afraid I have been mistaken in you’ 

* By my honour, Edith !—Miss Bogle, I mean—you do me gross injus- 
tice ! I'did not know—l1 could not conceive that you, or Mary, Br any other 
lady. were in the machine, and then—consider my orders’ 

“Orders, sir! There are some orders which never ought to be obeyed. 
But enough of this. If you have delicacy enough to feel for our situation, 
you will not protract this interview. Drive on, boy! and you, Mr. M’ Whir- 
ter, if you venture to interrupt us further, never expect my pardon,’ 

‘Nor mine" added Mary Muggerland. 

‘ Who the mischief cares for yours, you monkey!’ muttered I sotto voge. 
‘But Edith—one other word’ 

‘ Don’t call me Edith, sir! This continued importunity is insufferable! If 
you have any explanation to make, you must select a fitter time,’ and the 
sliding panne! was instantly closed. : 

‘Ye’ve cotched it ony hoo!’ said the shrimp, with a malignant leer. 
‘ Wauken up, Bauldy, my man, and see how cleverly ye’ll gae through 
them !’ 

A few words of explanation satisfied our commanding officer, and the vic- 
torious machine rolled insultingly through the lines. I have not spirits to 
narrate the further proceedings of that day, My heart was not in the squad- 
ron; and my eyes, even when ordered to be directed to the left, were steal- 
thily turned in the other direction towards two distant figures in bathing- 
gowns, sedulously attempting to drown one another in fun. Shortly after- 
wards we dispersed, and returned to Edinburgh. I attempted a visit of 
explanatiun, bat Miss Bogle was not athome. 

if messed that evening for the first time with the squadron. Judging from 
the laughter which arose on all sides, it was a merry party; but my heart 
was heavy, and [ could hardly bring myself to enter cordially into the festi- 
vities. 1 was also rather uneasy in persun, as will happen to young cavalr 
soldiers. I drank, however, a good deal of wine, and, as | was afterwards 
informed, recovered amazingly towards the end of the sederunt. They also 
told me next morning, that | had entered Masaniello to run for the Squad- 
ron Cup. 











CHAPTER IV. 


‘And so you really forgive me, Edith!’ said [, bending over the lady of 
my love, as she sate creating worsted roses in a parterre of gossamer can- 
vass; ‘ you are not angry at what happened the other day at that unlucky 
encounter on the sands?’ 

‘ Have | not said already that forgive you?’ replied Edith. ‘ Isit neces- 
sary that I should assure you twice?’ 

* Charming Miss Bogle! youdo not know how happy you have made 
me.’ 

‘ Pray, don’t leap over me 80, or you'll make me spoil my work. See 
= absolutely put something ike acaterpillar inthe heart of this r « 

‘ Never, dearest lady, may any caterpillar prey upon the rosebud of your 
happiness. How curious! Do you know, the outline of that sketch reminds 
me forcibly of the countenance of Roper 3’ 

‘Mr. M’Whirter !’ 

‘Nay, I was merely jesting. 
colours 7’ 

‘ Peach blossom aad scarlet ; but why do you ask?’ 

‘Do not press me for an explanation—it will come early enough. And 
now, Edith, I must bid you adieu.’ 

‘So soon? Cannot you spare a single hour from your military duties? 
Bless me, how pale you are looking! Are you sure you are quite well ?’ 

* Quite—that is to say a little shaken ia the nerves orso. This continued 
exertion’ — 

* Do you mean at mess? 
ceedings two nights ago.” 

‘Ob, pooh—nonsense! You will certainly then appear at the races 1” 

‘You may depend upon me.’ 

And so I took my leave. 

The reader will gather from this conversation, which took place four 
days after the events detailed in last chapter, that { had effectually made 
my peace with Miss Bogle. For this arrangement Mary Maggerland took 
much mure credit thaa | thought she was entit!ed to; however, it is of no 
use quarrelling with the well disposed, especially if they are females, as, in 
that case, you are sure to have the worst of it in the long ran. 

On the review day, the whole regiment turned out under auspices of un- 
usual smartness. We were to be inspected by a veteran officer of high 

rank and reputation, and, under these circumstances we al! thought our 


Pray, Miss Bogle, what are your favourite 


Mr Roper told me sad stories about your pro- 


Anthony Whaup. ‘Pray keep to the other side, like a good fellow—you’re 
not just altogether a bouquet.’ 

‘Do they gut the herrings down yonder, M’Whirter ? asked Archy 
Chaffinch. ‘Excuse me for remarking that your flavour is rather full than 
fragrant.” 

“1 wish they had allowed smoking on parade!’ said a third. ‘It would 
require a strong Havannah to temper the exhalations of our comrade.’ 

* Hadn’t pon boner go home at once?’ suggested Randolph. ‘ My horse 
is beginning to cough.’ 

‘Yes—yes!’ cried half-a-dozen. ‘ Go home et once.’ 
‘ And if you are wise,’ added Hargate, ‘take a dip in the sea—boots, 
helmet, pantaloous, and all,’ 

I obtained permission, and retired in a state of inconceivable disgust. 
Towards the carriage where Edith was seated, I dared not go; and witha 
big and throbbing heart { recollected that she had wituessed my disgrace. 

‘ But she shall yet see,’ | mentally exclaimed, ‘that I am worthy of her! 
Once let me cast this foul and filtby sloogh—let me don her favourite col- 
ours—let me win the prize, as | am sure | ought to do, and the treasure of 
her heart may be mine !—You young villain! if you make faces at me again, 
I shall fetch you a cut over the costard !’ 

‘Soor dook ,’ shouted the varlet. ‘ Eh! see till the man that’s been cou- 

pit ower in the glaur 

rode home as rapidly as possible. I throw a veil over the triumphant 
ejaculations of Nelly at the sight of my ruined uniform, and the personal 
allusions she made to the retreat and discomfiture of the Philistines. That 
evering I avoided mess, anc courted a sound sleep to prepare me for the 
fatigues of the ensuing day. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘ Here is a true, correct, and particular account, of the noblemen, gentle- 
men, and yeomen’s horses, that is to run this day over the course of Mus- 
selburry, with the names, weights, and liveries of the riders, and the same 
of the horses themselves !’ 

Such were the cries that saluted me; as next day I rode up to the race- 
course of Musselburgh. I purchased a card, which among other entries 
contained the following :— 


EpinsurGH SqvuaprRon Cop, 12 Stone, 


Mr A. Cuarrincn’s br. g. Grocaynoy—Green and White Cap. 

Mr Ranvotpu ns. b, g. Cuteser—Geranium and French Grey. 

Mr M’Wutrrer’s bl. g. MasanieLLo—Peach-blossom and Scarlet. 

Mr Haraare ns. ch. m. Lourowerner—F awn and Black Cap. 

Mr Pounset’s p. m. Miss Frotic—Orunge and Blue. 

Mr S#akercey ns. p. g. Spontaneous Comaustion— White body and 

Liver-coloured sleeves. 

I made my way to the stand. Miss Bogle and Mary Muggerland were 

there, but so also was the eternal Roper. 
_ ‘Ah, M’Whirter!’ said the latter. How do you feel yourself this morn- 
ing? None the worse of your tumble yesterday, I hope? Mere accident, 
you know. Spiwited cweature Masaniello, it must be confessed. ’Gad, if 
you can make him go the pace as well to-day, you'll distance the whole of 
the rest of them.’ 

‘Oh, Mr M’Whirter!’ I’m so glad to see you!’ said Edith. ‘ How funny 
re looked yesterday when you were running away! Do you know that 

waved my handkerchief to you as you passed, but you were not polite 
enough to take any notice ?’ 

‘Indeed, Miss Bogle, [ had something else to think of at that particular 
moment ’ F 

* You were not thinking about me, then?’ said Edith. 
that a very gallant speech.’ 

‘I'll lay an even bet,’ said Roper, ‘that you were thinking more about 
the surgeon.’ 

‘Were you ever wounded, Mr Roper ?’ said I. 

ae the heart, and incurably,’ replied the coxcomb, with a glance 
al Edith, 

‘ Pshaw ! because if you had been, you would scarce have ventured to 
selectthe surgeon as the subject of a joke. But {forgot. These are times 
of pesce.’ 

‘When men of peace become soldiers,’ retorted Roper. 

I declare you are very silly !’ cried Edith ; ‘and I have a good mind to 
send both of you away.’ ; 

‘ Death rather than banishment "" said Roper. 
romreen then, do be quiet! I take such an interest in your race, Mr. 
: irter. Do you know I have two pairs of gloves upon it? So you 


must absolutely contrive to win. By the way, what are your colours ?’ 
Peach-blossom and scarlet,’ 
‘ F yervy oat). . . . 7 
AP Wie ry ga lant ! i take it quite as a compliment to myself,’ 
M'Whirter! you're wanted,’ cried a voice from below. 


‘Weill, I can’t call 
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October 3: 


* Bless me ! I suppose it is time for saddling. Farewell, Edith—-farewell, 
Mary! I shall winif 1 possibly can.’ 
. -by!’ said Roper. 
no fear of Masaniello.’ 
‘Where the deuce have you been, M’Whirter?’ said Randolph. ‘Get 
into the scales as fastas youcan. You've been keeping the whole of us 
waiting.’ 
‘I'll back Masaniello against the field at two to one,’ said Anthony 
Whaup. 
‘ Dorie with you, in ponies,’ said Patsey Chaflinch, who was assisting 
his brother from tbe scales. 
‘Do you feel nervous, M‘Whirter?’ asked Hosier, a friend who was 
backing me rather heavily. ‘You look a little white in the face.’ 
‘ To tell you the trath—I do.’ 
‘That’s bad. Had you not better take a glass of brandy *’ 
‘Not a bad idea ;’ and I took it. 
‘That's right. Now canter him about a little, and you'll soon get used 











Stick on tightly and screw him up, and there’ 


I shall carefully avoid having any occesion to make use of my dear-bought 
experience. I felt remarkably sheepish as I rude out upon the course, and 
heard the observations of the crowd. 

‘ And whar’s you in the saumon-coloured jacket ?” 

‘It ll be him they ca’ Chaffinch.’ 

‘Na, man—you chield wad make two o’ a cratur.’ 

‘ Wow, Jess! but that’s a bonnie horse!’ 

‘ Bonnier than the man’s that’s on it, ony how.’ 

‘ Think ye that’s the beast they ca’ Masonyellow ?’ 

Ri I'm thinkin’ sae. That man can ride nane, He's nae grupp wi’ his 
thees’ 

These were the sort of remarks which met my ears as I paced along, 
nor, as | must confess, was I particularly elated thereby. Pounset now 
rode up. 

‘Well, M‘Whirter, we are to have another sort of race to-day: 1 halt 
fear, from the specimen I have seen of Masaniello, that iny little mare runs 
a poor chance; but Chaffinch will give you work for it—Groggyboy was a 
crack horse in his day. But come, there goes the bell, and we are wanted 
at the starting-post.’ 

The remainder of my story is short. 

_ ‘ Ready, gentlemen !—Off!’ and away we went, Spontaneous Combus- 
tion leading, Miss Frolic and Groggyboy next, Randolph and myself, fol- 
lowing, and Hargate bringing up the rear on Loupowerher, who never had 
achance. After the first few seconds, when all was mist before my eyes,I 
felt considerably easier. Masaniello was striding out vigorously, and | 
warmed insensibly to the work. The pace became terrific. Spon. Bus. 
gradually gave way, and Groggyboy took the lead. I saw nothing more of 
Randolph. On we went around the race course like a crowd of motley- 
demoniacs, whipping, spurring, and working at our reins as if thereby we 
were assisting our progression I was resolyed to conquer or to die. 

Round we came in sight of the assembled multitude, I could even hear 
their excited cries in the distance. Masaniello was now running neck and 
neck with Groggyboy—Miss Frolic half-a-length before ! 

And now we neared the stand. =| thought ( could see the white flutter- 
ing of Edith’s bandkerehief—I clenched my teeth, grasped my whip, and 
lashed vigorously at Masaniello. In a moment more] should Fave been a- 
head—but there was a crash, and then oblivion. 

Evil was the mother that whelped that cur of a butcher’s dog! He ran 
right in before Masaniello, and horse and man were hurled witb awful 
violence to the ground. I forgive Masaniello. Poor brute! his leg was 
broken, and they had to shoot him on the course. He was my first and last 
charger. 

As for myself, [ was picked up insensible, and conveyed home upon a 
shutter, thereby fulfiling to the letter the ominous piophecies of Nelly, who 
cried the coronach over me. Two of my ribs were fractured, aud for three 
weeks I was confined to bed with a delirious fever. 

_ * What noise is that below stairs, Nelly ?’ asked I on the second morn- 
ing of my convalescence. 

*’Deed, Maister George, I’m thinking it’s just the servant lass chappin 
coals wi’ yer swurd.’ 

‘Serve it right. And what parcel is that on the table ? 

‘I dinna ken: it came in yestreen.’ 


‘ Give it me.’ 
‘Heaven and earth! Wedding-cake and cards! Mx. anv Ma: 
Rover !—Blackwoods Magazine. 


—_————E—E 
M. ARAGO., 
Concluded from our last. 

In examining M. Arago, and arriving at a just decision on the question 
raised between those whose idol he is, on the one band, and those who 
would reduce him to the lowest rank in the community of science, on the 
other, it is necessary to keep in mind these distinctions. 

In Griginal research, in observation and experiment, that highest field of 
scientific labour, M. Arago, say his detractors, ‘has done nothing.’ This 
statement is easily confuted. We have already related his early labours on 
the measurement of the meridional are in conjunction with M. Biot. It may 
be admitted that in this there was nothing more than a fair promise in a@ 
young savant, which was appropriately and sufficiently rewarded by the 
déstinction immediately conferred upon him. 

In the year 1829, however, the Royal Society of London conferred upon 
him the Copley medal, an annual mark of honour, which is granted by chat 
society to persons who by their original researches promote the advance- 
ment of physical science. It was conferred on M. Aragu for his discoveries 
connected with the development of magnetism by rotation ; an inquiry in 
which he was immediately followed by the labours of Babbage and Her- 
schell. His countrymen esteem this mark of distinction to have brought 
with it more than usual honour, from the consideration that M. Arago had 
frequently rendered himself conspicuous by his effurts to wrest from Bri- 
tish savans the merit claimed for them as inventors and discoverers, an ex- 
ample of which is adduced in his researches into the early history of the 
steam engine, in which he is regarded in F'rance as having proved that the 
machine is of French invention. Those, however, who better know the 
feelings which animate the council of the Royal Society, in the distribu- 
tion of scientific honours, are aware how utterly groundless such ideas are. 

M. ey was associated with Gay Lussac in condacting the series of ex- 
periments by which the table exhibiting the relation between the pressure 
and temperature of steam was extended to the highest practicable degrees 
of tension. 

Besides those we have just mentioned, may be found a few other instances 
of original research scattered through the proceedings of the Institute, and 
scientific periodicals, 

Admitting to these all the credit that can be fairly claimed for them, when 
it is considered that forty years have now elapsed since the labours of this 
savant commenced: that be is a member of the Institute of thirty-seven 
years’ standing ; that at the head of the Observatory, and in the laboratory 
and cabinets of the Polytechnic School, he had means of experimental in- 
quiry and observation on an unusually large and liberal scale at his absolute 
command, it cannot be maintained that there is anything in these labours 
and researches to form the foundation for the widely-extended reputation 
which he enjoys. 


M. Arago is not the author of any systematic work in any branch of 
science. 

_ In the two departments of scientific labour which are considered as giv- 
ing a title to the highest reputation, M. Arago has therefore done nothing in 
any degree proportionate to the fame and popularity which surround his 
name. 

In those labours which are directed to popularize and diffuse science—to 
bring it to the doors of the man of the world—to adorn it with the graces 
of eloquence, Arago stands forward pre-eminent, ‘Ihis is the source of his 
popularity, and the foundation of his fame. 

It has been the laudable practice of the Institute to commemorate each 
of its most distinguished members, after their decease, by a public eulogy 
er ‘ eloge,’ which is read at one ot its meetings, and published in its trans: 
actions. These eloges are biographical skeiches, in which the things which 
have been done or written for the advancement of science by the ‘departed 
member, are explained and narrated with that encomium which such an 0c- 
casion requires. 

_ In the composition of those eloges, Arago has obtained a great celebrity. 
No one living, perhaps, combines so many eminent qualifications for sucha 
task, and accordingly these essays have been heard and read with the great 
estgnanifestations of enthusiasm, and have received marks of unqualified 
adntiration. It is usual to adapt such essays not to scientific men only but 
to the world in general, It 1s, therefore, necessary, in explaining the works 
from which the deceased member has derived distinction, to divest the ex- 
position of the technical language and symbols of science, to exhibit them 
with simplicity and clearness, and to clothe them in the language of elo- 
quence and poetry. Conscious of his power, Arago eagerly seizes this cp- 
portanity of displaying it, and executes his task con amore. Like the chisel 
of the sculptor, amorous of the forms of beauty and grace which are de- 
veloped under its edge, the pen of Arago dwells with undissembled delight 
on the sentences of those charming compositions. All who are interested 
in the literature of science, will recall the pleasure prodaced by the perusa 
of the eloges of Volta Fresnel, Ampere, and Watt. 
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In didactic eloquence, M. Arago has had few equals—no superior. In the 
scientific essays of Lord Brougham there are many qualities anfolded which 
exhibit the same character of geuius. Indeed, between these two illustrious 
men there are muny analogies sufficiently striking. Both are gifled with 
the same fluency, ease, simplicity, and clearness, Both have the rare fa- 
cility of rendering simp le that which is complicated ; of shedding the light 
of their mind on that which is obscure ; of clearing to the uninitiated the 
thorny paths that lead to the temple of science. Both have been the ardent 
apostles of the diffusion of knowledge, and have stimulated others in the 
em page of that holy !abour, by precept and example. Both have com- 
bined the character apparently incompatible, of the politician who rushes 
into the conflict of the chambers and mounts the rostram of the popular as- 
sembly, with that of the grave instructor, who unfolds the laws of the phy: 
sical universe, reads to his astonished auditors what has been going on in 
the heavens for countless ages gone by, and foretells what will happen there 
for countless ages to come. 

As a savant, we find many points of resemblance between Arago and Sir 
John Herschel. The celebrated discourse on Natural Philosophy exhibits, 
in the felicity of its style of exposition and illustration, those endowments 
which have contributed to raise Arago to so high a pitch of popularity. 

As an oral teacher, Faraday exhibits, though in an inferior degree, the 
— which annually attract such crowds to the astronomical lectures 

elivered at the observatoire. 

Though not deficient in sume familiarity with the pure mathematics, M. 
Arago has not acquired that profound knowledge of them which his scien- 
tific position is considered todemand. That he is not ignorant, as some of 
his detractors have said, of this branch of science is proved by the chair he 
filled for so many years in the Polytechnic School. But that he has not, on 
the other hand, prosecuted these studies so as to avail himself of them to 
any considerable extent, is equally certain. 

it has been objected, that nothing contributing materially to the ad- 
vancement of praciical astronomy has issued from the observatory under 
his directorship; that he is neither an observer himself, nor has he the 
power of turning the observations of his assistants to profitable account 

Notwithstanding that it cannot be denied, that such animadversions may 

be to some extent justified, the friends of M. Arago reply, that no savant 
ever displayed more activity and untiring industry. ‘ Ask,’ say they, ‘his 
assistants and Colleagues in the observatory respecting his course of life. 
They will relate to you, with unaffected astonishment, the incredible amount 
of mental labour which he undergoes ; that he esteems a man idle who toils 
less than fourteen hours aday ; that with himself, days of this kind are days 
of comparative rest; they wil! tell you of the pile of correspondence, me- 
morials, and petitions which daily load his table, relating to politics, phy- 
sics, chemistry, mechanics, astronomy, natural history, and even philosophy 
and literatare! They will tell you of his correspondence with every part 
of Europe ; with Asia, with America, north and south; they will tell you 
of the uncounted committees on politics, science, and the arts, of which he 
i3 an active member ; they will tell you of the plans which he has daily to 
examine and report upon, of the memoirs he has to analyze, and of his 
weekly work, as perpetual secretary and man of all work of the Institute, 
and they will then ask you, is that not enough to earn his reputation.’ 

With all these calls on his attention, no one is more accessible than M. 
Arago The government, the municipality, public and private establisb- 
ments connected with industry and the useful arts, find in him an adviser 
always ready and disinterested. Yetin the midst of duties so absorbing, 
and calls so various, there is no one seen in the salons of Paris who shares 
more freely, and enjoys more intensely the pleasures of society. 

Arago isambitious. He shares, in a large measures, that love of glory 
which is the peculiar attribute of his countrymen. This passion fills his 
soul. Had he been 4 soldier, he would have been a marshal of Frence, 
the victur ofa huadred fights. He seeks fame, but is not satisfied with 





hat re ; > ich a . s } 
that remote fame which comes when the bones of its owner crumble in the 


dust. He loves immediate houour, and thirsts for popularity. This he 
courts ia science, in letters, in politics ;—in the observatory, in his closet, in 
the senate, and at the hustings. 

Arago is of an impetuous temper. 
into sctence and letters the spirit which animates him in the tribune, and 
allows his estimates of the merits and claims of his contemporaries to be 


A vivleut political partizan, he carries | 
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ered from every window into the surrounding court and streets, amidst a 
storm of bravos, shouts of laughter, and cries of fury. The destroying angel! 
seemed to fly through the building. 

The ninth legion of the Guard had arrived before Arago, und had entered 
both the palace and the church. They were paralysed by what they beheld, 
and wandered through the rooms passive spectators of the scene, without 
order or discipline. 

With a force inadequate to quell the emeute, M. Arago was compelled to 
look on and behold losses irreparable to art and science, inflicted by a blind 
and infuriated mob. He despatched one of his subalterns [a brother of M. 
Montalivet] to represent at head quarters what was going on, and to demand 
a reinforcement. No reinforcement came, and Arago became assured of 
what he had previously suspected, that the emeute was connived at by the 
government br sinister purposes. He was still more confirmed in this im- 
—— when he was told that distinguished persons were seen in the neigh- 

ourhood discouraging the National Guards from interfering with the people. 
He was assured in particular that M. ‘Thiers, then one of the under secreta- 
ries of state, was seen walking round the ruins with a gratified look, and a 
smile on his lips. 

The cathedral itself was now menaced. Some persons had got upon the 
roof, apparently with the intention of knocking down the stone cross with 
which it was sarmounted. Meanwhile a part of the mob had come round 
to the front gate, which they were in the act of forcing, with the view of 
destroying the contents of the church, and attacking a party of the ninth 
legion which occupied it, under M. de Schonen. M. Arago, seeing the im- 
pending rain, and trembling for the precions objects of art and relics of 
antiquity within, left his troop, which was stationed in un adjacent street, 
and traversing the crowd, which his tall form overtopped by the head, rush- 
ed amongst the foremost and, pointing to the cross, exclaimed :—‘ Behold 
that cross which shakes under the blows of the destroyers! Its height alone 
makes it seem small. It is in reality an enormous mass of stone Would 
you await its fall in the midst of you, bringing with it, as it will, the stone 
balustrade beluw it? Away, away, or I swear to you that tonight your chil- 
dren and your wives will have to weep your loss!’ Saying this, he himself 
suddenly retreated, putting an appearance of fright in his looks, 

The crowd, infected with the fear they saw manifested by one whose 
courage they did not doubt, and whose knowledge they respected, precipi- 
tately fled in every direction. In a moment Arago led his troop into the 
place they deserted, and occupied every approach to the church. 

On the occasion of the disturbances which took place in Paris on the 5th 
and 6th June, 1332, a meeting of the members of the opposition was held at 
the residence of Lafitte, at which it was resolved to send a deputation to 
the king at the Tuileries, charged with representing to him that the existing 
disorders, and the blood of the people, which then flowed in the streets of 
the capital, were the miserable consequences of the policy adopted by the 
government ever since the revolution of 1830 and to supplicate him to change 
his counsels. This deputation consisted of Arago, O'Dillon, Barrot, and 
Latitte. Before their arrival at the palace, the revolt was in a great degree 
quelled. Admitted to the cabinet of Louis Philippe he received them with 
his usual frankness and cordialty, Tney represented that now that the vic- 
tory .was gained, the time for the exercise of clemency approached ; that the 
occasion was favoarable for the correction of past error; that the moment 
at which the law triumphed over disorder was a fitting one for a change of 
system, the necessity of which was generally admitted ; that the popularity 
of the crown had been compromised, party hatreds excited, civil discord 
awakened, all which were consequences of the system of vindictive rigour 
which had been pursued. 

The answer of the king vindicated the policy of his advisers, and threw 
on the factions, and on the opposition themselves, the blame of the evils 
which ensued. Aragv replied in language not to be mistaken, that his re- 
solution was taken not to accept any office under such a government.— 
O'Dillon Barrot was uttering a like declaration when the king, interrupting 
him, and striking him with a friendly gesture, on the knee, said, ‘ M, Barrot, 
I do not accept your renunciation ot office.’ 

On the departure of the deputation the king observed to one of his inti- 
mate friends, who waited in an adjoining room—‘ M. Barrot was senten- 
uous and gentle; M. Lafitte, solemn; and M Arago, extremely petulant.’ 

M. Arago was elected for the first time to the Chamber of Deputies, in 


yiassed by the hostilities or the partialities produced by their respective po- | 1831, by the electoral college of his native place Perpignan. He immediate- 


litical opinious. Fille 
he claims 
its tame There is no invention in art, or discovery in science, which he 
will nol strain every nerve in his mind to claim for France. It he notices 
the steim engine, he is sure to prove that admirable machine to be of French 
arigin; according to him, the Philadelphian experiment of drawing lightning 
from the clouds, which all the world believes to be due to Franklin, is in 
reality due to a Frenchman. . 

[f it could be assumed that France might have existed before paradise 
M. Arago would demonstrate, beyond the possibility of dispute, that Adam 


— were made, not asiscommonly believed, by God, but by a French- 


In his capacity of astronomer royal, M. Arago delivers each season, at the | 


observatory, a course of lectures on astronomy. These are exquisite mod- 
els of popular didactic eloquence, Notwithstanding the inconvenient local- 
“ty of the observatory, and the inconvenient hours at which they are given 

the theatre is filled with an audience of seven or eight hundred persons of 
both sexes,and of every class, who hang on the lips of the lecturer with 
mute and unrelaxing attention, the most grateful homage to his genius. 

As amember of the Board of Longitude, M. Arago directs the publication 
of the ‘ Annuaire,’ an almanack issued at a low price for general use by the 
French government. As en appendix to this work, notices upon scientific 
subjects, written ina popular style, bave for many years appeared. The 
notices of ‘ The Steam Engine,’ * Comets,’ ‘ Artesian Weils,’ ‘Thunder and 
Lightning,’ ‘ Eclipses,’ will be fresi in the memory of all readers. The 
form of its publication, the utility of its contents and tables, and its extreme 
cheapness (it is sold in Franco at one franc, equal to tenpence), have com. 
ee to give it an enormous circulation throughout every part of the world. 
— - 80 largely coatributed to the universal diffusion of M. Arago’s 

mame as (his little annual volume, The tact shown in the selection of the 
topics for the ‘ notices’ is not !ess striking than the felicity of the style in 
which they are composed. That a reputation has resulted from them, con- 
sidering its extent and universality, altogether disproportionate to their 
Claims as scientitic compositions, is undeniable ; aud that the reaction pro- 
duced thus, amoung the scientific community, should give rise to hostile stric- 
tures and depreciating animadversions on the author, is natural. The ‘ no- 
tices’ will nevertheless be read, and the name of the writer echoed in places 
Waere these strictures shall never be heard, and at times when they shall be 
éorgotten, ? 

The convulsions which attended the Revolatior 
terminate. They were followed from time to 
Paris, in which the 


1 of July did not suddeniy 
re fo ne to time by popular outbreaks in 
pi baer a cma ae of the National Guard were 
lors of the crown, with new imeetoas peer ET teccestadidon were 
distensiah anh aleeede de t certain responsibilities, were 
eens divi he more so, because, although the principle of the 
7 we was adopted in the constitution, the personal character 
of Louis Philippe, not less than the exigencies and wellbeing of the state 
did not permit that monarch to assume the position of the ‘Lay Figure, to 
pty — is reduced in England. In these emeutes M. Arago 
4s Olten cailed to appear eithe i 0 a0 a deputy 
as an officer of the twee ee eee 
bishop's po ee in the pillage and destruction of the arch- 
E n ary, 1831, and which menaced the metropolitan 
ehurch of Norte Dame, he appeared as colunel of the twelfih legion of the 
National Guard. During the night of the 14th, the populace in several quar- 
ters had committed violonces, which presaged the proceedings of the mor- 
ning. At the break sf day, groups had assembled in the streets around the 
Palais Royale. These avenues, however, were efficiently guarded, and 
mysterious leaders appsared among the people, who artfully directed their 
course towards the Pont Neuf, and thence to the precints of Notre Dame 
On the alarm being given, the drums beat to arms, and the National Guards 
of the twelfth legion assembled, under the command of M. Arago, im the 
quarter of the Pantheon, whence they marched to the river, and erenned by 
the bridge near the cathedral. The adjutant of the battalion, the Comte de 
Clonard, in passing the crowd, unintentionally struck, and mortally woun- 
ded, one of the people. The bleeding man was carried on the shoulders of 
the mob to the precincts of the church, amid shouts of vengeance, Mean- 
while the Comte escaped, M. Arago, following the sutterer ‘had him 
brought to the hospital (Hotel Dieu), near the bridge, and left him in proper 
medical care. He had scarcely, however, reappeared at the gate 7 the 
bospital when he was surrounded by the populace who, accusing him of 
liag ties the halon. ‘Folie ooapaanl caaereriaied el rakes 
a sine. To hi ig presence of mind, and perhaps 
lso to his general popularity, he was indebted for his safety. 
M. Aragy, returning to the head of his troop, led them round the cathe- 


irai ~ the archbishonp’s palace adjacent to it. Here a scene presented i'self 
whi ; baflles des: tiption. The iron balastrades around the palace had been 
_ a down, and bent like wax under humar force rhe rich apartments 
vere > , , 
vere filled with the populace. Every window was thrown open, and the 
oer a 1 es " , 
~ . “* of destruction raged within Rich candelabras, paintings, costly 
narbles, carv wai 2ntin snle ; vi? i 
omnes mete d vainscoting, § plendid mirrors are books, priceless manu- 
ts, r I fixes, pontific » eS ‘ ‘oOo 1 om) Ig rer y 
pts, ri crucifix { fical r hes f; g asa's. were show- 
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ng 2 hg d with the aspiring ambition so peculiar to his country, | ly took his place among the party of the extreme leit, which represented 
fo 16 first and highest place in every thing which can elevate 


Opinions as republican as was compatible with a seat in the Chamber.— 
W hen this party, before the following genera! election, issued the manifesto 
to the electors, since known by the name of the ‘ comte-rendue,’ which was 
followed by the dissolution of the party, Arago, who had signed that docu- 
ment, ranked himself with his friends, Dupont de |’Eare and Lafitte, in ir- 
reconcileable enmity with the government, to which he has ever since of- 
fered the most perseveriag and untiring opposition. Among his parliamen- 
tary speeches, one of the most remarkable and successful was that directed 
against the fortifications of Paris, and more especially against those detached 
foris which have been erected outside the fortifications, in such positions as 
to command every egress from the city. 

In 1837, when a coalition was attempted between the different sections 
of the opposition in the Chamber of Deputies, and an effort was prepared to 
resist the corrupt influences of government at the elections, Arago was, by 
common consent, associated with Lafitte and Dupont de |’Eure to represent 
the democratic party. Tne combined weight of these three names was re- 
lied on as a tower of strength. The dynastic opposition was to be invited 
to a coalition. If it should accede, a party would be formed against which 
no ministry could stand. If not, no opposition coulu prevail which should 
be deprived of these names. A committee was ultimately formed to act 
upon the elections through the press, of which Arago was a leading mem- 
ber; and although the fusion of the two sections of the opposition was 
found impracticable, much was done to augment ibe Liberal party. Arago 
obtained a double return, being elected by two separate colleges. 

The ultra-Radical part which Arago has played in the Chamber, and the 
unrelaxing and virulent spirit of his opposition to government have, in sume 
measure, impaired the benefits which the nation and the government might 
have derived from his eminent talents. His speech on the establishment of 
railways in France, and that against the undue weight given to classical stu- 
dies in the system of public instruction, were each marked with a certain ir- 
ritating spirit, dogmatic, and offensively azgressive, which, setting at defi- 
anace a large section of the Chamber, obstructed the influence of the lucid 
an « practical views which he advanced, and which, if presented in a different 
spirit, could not have failed to produce a profound impression. 

Arago derives much power in the senate by his renown asasavant A 
certain prestige attaches to his presence, which, when he rises to speak, re- 
presses every murmur. No noisy marks, whether of assent or dissent, are 
heard. A respectful silence is observed equally by friend and foe. Every 
countenance, leaning forward, is marked with an unequivocal expression of 
attentive curiosity. Every eat inclines, greedy for his words. His lofty sta- 
ture, his hair curled and flowing, his fine southern head, command the au- 
dience. In the muscular play of his noble front, in which the wrinkles ap- 
pear and disappear like the ripple on the ocean, there are indications of ha- 
bits of meditation and power of will. 

A mind so organized could not have resigned itself, in the actaal condition 
of society in France, to the tranquil labours of the cbservatory or the study- 
Versatile in its endowments, it would yearn for action after the quietude of 
study. The agitation of human affairs would be sought after, as a contrast 
to the solemnity and repose presented by the rolling orbs of the firmament. 
The tempests of the foram wou!d be welcomed after the silent grandeur of 
nature 

Although he derives as much of bis power from the intensity of passion as 
from the prestige of his science, he cannot confront au adverse assembly 
with that towering superiority which marks the great orator. He cannot 
behold the tempestuous movements of the assembled peuple, and the out- 
bursts of opposition, with the scornful indifference of Mirabeau. An unfa- 
vourable reception would chill the fervour of his inspiration, and relax the 
vigour of hissoul. Happily, heis not exposed to such trials, He is listened 
to, generally, by those who love to hear and comprebend him. 

_ itis related by one who knows him, that one five evening in spring, walk- 
ing with his family in the garden of the observatory. he alluded to the sub- 
ject on which he intended to speak the next day in the chamber, and men- 
tioned the observations he intended to make. He rehearsed, in a manner 
his intended speech. 

‘ The question to be discussed,’ says a friend, who was present on the oc- 
casion, * was the vindication of the peuple from the contempt manifested 
towards them by the aristocracy, by showing the extent to which the people 
have been the means of advancing the sciences, enumerating the great men 
who have arisen among them, Carried away by the enthusiasm with which 
the subject filled him, Arago rose gradually from the familiar tone in which 
he had began, and became more and more animated and sublime. J fancy 
still, when { behold the elevated terrace of the garden which overlooks Pa- 
ris, that I see his tall figure, like an Arab chief, with head uncovered and 
arm extended, his eye full of fire, bis hair agitated by the wind, his fine 


ti rebead lit by the red rays of the setting sun. No; never was aspect more 
majestic—never did man clothe his thoughts in terms more noble and more 
solemn. Yet, the next day | wentto hear him in the Chamber deliver the 
intended speech, and could scar« ely recognize the individual of the preceding 


evening, so sensible did he appear to the murmurs with which his allusions 
to t ; 


he people were received by the sprinkling of aristocrats in the Cham- 
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It may be asked why, if Arago be a republican in spirit, he should sub- 
mit to the conditions which a seat in the Chamber er the monarchy of 
July requires? 

o say that Arago isa republican is not strictly trae. Like his late friend, 
Lafitte, and like Dupont de |’Eure, and others of the same section of the 
Chamber, it is not that he believes at this moment possible a great European 
republican state, but he thinks that republicanism is the centre, towards 
which Euro states are gravitating, and into which, in the fulness of time, 
they will successively fall, and that France will be the first. He regards 
republicanism as the most exalted form of the most advanced civilization. 

When we consider how prone men of science and letters are, when they 
arrive at political station and influence, tc prostrate themselves at the steps 
of thrones, and exhibit subserviency to ministerial power, and what complai- 
sant apologists despotism everywhere finds in them, we cannot too much 
admire the spirit of independence with which Arago has rendered himself 
an exception to this formula, so derogatory to the dignity of mind. And in 
his case the aoa was even greater than it is wont to be, for his voice 
was all-powerful at a time when the sovereign, recently seated on his new 
and unsteady throne, without the support of an aristocracy of wealth or 
rank, stood in need of the countenance of the aristocracy ot intellect. Arago, 
if compliant, might have obtained from the royalty of the barricades every- 
thing which could gratify his ambition. He accepted nothing, but preserved 
his dignity and independence. 

Arago Bills a considerable number of public functions, most of which are 
elective, and some unsalaried. He is Director of the Observatory, a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Longitude, perpetua! Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences. Member of the Superior Council of the Polytechnic School, 
Member of the Council General of the Seine, of the Committee of Public 
Health, Colonel in the National Guard, Member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and Commander in the Legion of Honour. He has been elected also a cor- 
responding member of most of the principal learned societies of Europe, 
and on the occasion of his visit to England, had the civic honours conferred 
upon him by the corporations of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


BY GEORGE GILPILLAN, AUTHOR “or A ‘GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.’ 


Some four or five years ago, the inhabitants of a large city in the north of 
Scotland were apprised, by handbills, that James Montgomery, Esq., of 
Sheffield, the poet, was to address a meeting on the subject of Moravian 
missions. This announcement, in the language of Dr. Caius, ‘ did bring de 
water into our mouth.’ The thought of seeing a live poet of European re- 
putation, arriving at our very door, in a remote corner was absolutely elec- 
trifying. We went early to the chapel where he was announced to speak, 
ms ere the lion of the evening appeared, amused ourselves with watch- 
ing and analyzing the audience which his celebrity had collected. It was 
not very numerous, and not very select. few of the grandees of the cily 
had condescended to bonour him by their presence. Stranger still, there 
was but a sparse supply of clergy, or of the prominent religionists of the 
town. The church was chiefly filled with females ofa certain age, one or 
two stray ‘ bero worshippers’ like ourselves, a few young ladies who had 
read some of his minor poems, and whose eyes seemed lighted up with a 
gentle fire of pleasure in the prospect of seeing the author of those ‘ beanu- 
tiful verses on the Grave, and Prayer,’ and two or three who had come 
from ten miles off to hear and see the celebrated poet. When heat length 
appeared, we Continued to marvel at the aspect of the platform. The evening 
was rather advanced ere he rose to speak. His appearance, so far as we 
could catch it, was quite in sap fe. with the spiritual cast of his poetry. He 
was tall, thin, bald, with face of sharp outline, but mild expression; and we 
looked with no little reverence on the eye which had shot fire into the Pe- 
lican Island, and on the hand, (skinny enough we ween,) which had writ- 
ten ‘ The Grave’. He spoke in alow voice, sinking occasionally into 
an inaudible whisper: but his action was fiery and his pantomime striking. 
In the course of his speech he alluded, with considerable effect, to the early 
heroic struggles of Moravianism, when she was yet alone in the death-grap- 
ple with the powers of Heathen darkness, and closed (when did he ever 
close a speech otherwise ') by quoting a few vigorous verses from him- 
self. 

We pass now gladly—as we did in thought then—frommthe progress to 
the poet-pilgrim himself. We have long admired and loved James Mont- 
gomery. We loved him ere we could admire him: we wept under his 
spell ere we did either the one or the other. We will’ not soon forget 
the Sabbath evening—it was in golden summer tide—when we first heard 
his ‘ Grave’ repeated, and wept as we heard it. It seemed to come, as it 
professed to come, from the grave itself—a still small voice of comfort and 
of hops, even from that stern abyss. It was a fine and bold idea to turn the 
great enemy inte a comforter, aud elicit such a reply, So tender and submis- 
sive, to the challenge, ‘O Grave, where is thy victory ?’ Triumphing in 
prospect over the Sun himself, the grave proclaims the superiority and im- 
munity of the soul— 





The Sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the shy; 
But thou! immortal as his Sire, 
Shalt never die. 

Surely no well in the wilderness ever sparkled out to thirsty traveller a 
voice more musical, more tender and more cheering, than this which Mont- 
gomery educes' from the jaws of the narrow house. Soon afterwards we 
became acquainted with some of his other small pieces, which then seized 
and which still occupy the principal place in our regards. Indeed, it is on 
his little poems that the permanency of his fame is likely to rest, as it is into 
them that he has chiefly. shed the peculiarity and the beauty of his genius. 
James Montgomery has little inventive or dramatic power; he cannot 
write an epic; none of his larger poems, while some are bulky, can be call- 
ed great ; but he is the best writer of hymns, (understanding a hymn simply 
to mean a short religious effusion,) in the language. = He catches the tran- 
sient emotions of the pious heart, which arise in the calm evening walk, 
where the saint-like Isaac goes out into the fields to meditate: or under 
the still and star-fretted midnight: or on his‘own delightful bed; or in 
pensive contemplations of the ‘Common Lot ;’ or under the Swiss heaven, 
where evening hardly closes the eye of Mont Blanc, and stirs lake Leman’s 
waters with a murmur like a sleeper’s prayer: wherever, in short, piety 
kindles into the poetic feeling such emotions, he catches, refines, and em- 
balms in his snatches of lyric song. As Wordsworth has expressed senti- 
ments which the ‘ solitary lover of nature was unable to utter, save with 
glistening eye and faltering tongue,’ so Montgomery has {given poetic form 
and words, to breathings and paintings of the Christian’s spirit, which him- 
self never suspected to be poetical at all, till he saw them reflected in verse. 
He has caught and crystallized the tear dropping from the penitent’s eye ; 
he has echoed the burden of the heart, sighing with gratitude to Heaven ; 
he has arrested and fixed in melody, the ‘ upward glancing of an eye, when 
none but God is near. In his verse, and in Cowper's, the poetry of ages of 
devotion has broken silence, and spoken out. Religion, the most poetical 
of all things, had for a long season been divorced from song, or had mis- 
taken pert jingle, impudent familiarity, and doggerel , for its genuine voice. 
It was reserved for the bards of Olney and Sheffield, to renew and to 
strengthen the lawful and holy wedlock. ; 

Montgomery, then, is a religious lyrist, and as such, is distinguished by 
many peculiar merits. His first quality is a certain quiet simplicity of 
language, and of purpose. His is not the ostentatious, elaborate, and sys- 
tematic simplicity of Wordsworth ; it is unobtrusive, and essential to the 
action of his mind. It is a simplicity, which the diligent student of 
Scripture seldom fails to derive from its pages, particularly from its his- 
tories and its psalms. It is the simplicity of a spirit which religion has 
subdued as well as elevated, and which consciously spreads abroad the 
wings of its imagination, under the eye of God. As if each poem were a 
prayer, so is he sedulous that its words be few and well ordered. In short, 
his is not so much the simplicity of nature, as it is the simplicity of faith. 
It is the virgin dress of one of the white-rebed priests in the ancient 
temple. Itisa simplicity which, by easy and rapid transition, mounts 
into bold and manly enthusiasm. One Is reminded of the artless sinkings 
and soarings, lingerings and hurryings of David’s matchless minstrelsies, 
which come and go like the sounds of music borne on the wind. Pro- 
found insight is not peculiarly Montgomery’s forte. He is rather a seraph 
than acherub; rather a burning than a knowing one. He kneels; he 
looks upward with rapt eye; he covers at times his face with his wing; 
but he does not ask awful questions, or cast strong though baffled glances 
into the solid and intolerable glory. You can never apply to him the 
words of Gray. He never has ‘ passed the bounds of flaming space, where 
angels tremble as they g»ze.’ He has never invaded those lofty but dan- 
gerous regions of speculative thought, where some have dwelt till they 
have lost all of piety, save its grandeur and gloom. He does not reason, 
far less doubt, on the subject of religion at all; it ts his only to wonder, 
to love, to weep, and to ,dore. Sometimes, but seldom, can he be called 
a sublime writer. In his ‘Wanderer of Switzerland,’ he blows a bold 
horn, but the ec! i the avaianches of the highest Alps will not an- 


swer or fall to his reveille. In his ‘Greenland,’ he expresses but faintly 
the poetry of Frost; and his line is often cold as a glacier. His ‘ World 
before the FI samisnomer. It is not the young virgin undrowned 
world it professes to be. In his ‘ West Indies,’ there is more of the ardent 


f the poet; youcatch but dimly, through its correct and 
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measured verse, a glimpse of Ethiopia, a dreadful appellant, standing with 
one shackled foot on the rock of Gibraltar, and the other on the Cape of 
Good Hope, and ‘stretching forth her hands’ to an avenging God. And 
although, in the horrors of the middle passage, there were elements of 
poetry, yet it was a poetry which our author’s genius is too gentle and 
timid tully to extract. As soon could he have added a story to Ugolino’s 
tower, or another circle to the Inferno, as have painted that pit of heat, 
hunger, and howling despair, the hold of a slave vessel. Let him have 
his praise, however, as the constant and eloquent friend of the negro, and 
as the laureate of his freedom. The high note struck at first by Cowper 
in his lines, ‘I would not have a slave,’ &c., it was reserved for Mont- 
gomery to echo and swell up, in reply to the full diapason of the liberty 
ra! Ham’s children, proclaimed in all the isles which Britain claims as 
ers. 

The plan of ‘The Pelican Island’ was an unfortunate one, precluding as 
it did almost entirely human interest, and rapid vicissitudes of events; 
and resting its power principally upon the description of foreign objects, 
and of slow though majestic processes of nature. Once, and once only, 
in this and perhaps in any of his poems, does he rise into the rare region 
of the sublime. It is in the description of the sky of the south, a subject 
which indeed is itself inspiration. And yet, in that solemn sky, the great 
constellations, hung up in the wondering evening air, the Dove, the 
Raven, the Ship of Heaven, ‘ sailing from Eternity ;’ the Wolf, ‘ with eyes 
of lightning watching the Centaur’s spear ;’ the Altar blazing, ‘even at 
the footsteps of Jehovah’s throne ; the Cross, ‘ meek emblem of Redeem- 
ing love,’ which bends at midnight as when they were taking down the 
Saviour of the world, and which greeted the eye of Humboldt as he sailed 
over the still Pacific, had so hung and so burned for ages, and no poet had 
sung their praises. Patience, ye glorious tremblers! Ina page of this 
* Pelican Island,’ a page bright as your own beams, and like them immor- 
tal, shall your splendours be yet inscribed. This passage, which floats 
the poem, and will long memorize Montgomery’s name, is the more re- 
markable, as the poet never saw but in imagination that unspeakable 
southern midnight. And yet we are not sure but, of objects so transcend- 
ant, the ‘ vision of our own’ is the true vision, and the vision that ought 
to be perpetuated in song. For our parts, we, longing as we have ever 
done to see the Cross of the South, would almost fear to have our longings 
gratified, and to find the reality, splendid as it must be, substituted for 
that vast image of bright quivering stars, which has so long loomed be- 
fore our imaginations, and so often visited our dreams. Indeed, it is a 

uestion, in reference to objects which must, even when seen, derive 
= interest from imagination, whether they be not best seen by its eye 
alone. 

Among Montgomery’s smaller poems, the finest is the ‘Stanzas at Mid- 
night,’ composed in Switzerland, and which we see inserted in Long- 
fellow’s beautiful romance of Hyperion, with no notice or apparent know- 
ledge of their authorship. They describe a mood of his own mind while 
passing a night among the Alps, and contain a faithful transcript of the 
emotions which, thick and sombre as the shadows of the mounfains, 
crossed his soul in its solitude. There ate no words of Foster’s, which to 
us possess more meaning than that simple expression in his first essay, 
‘solemn meditations of the night.’ Nothing in spiritual history is more 
interesting. What vast tracts of thought does the mind sometimes tra- 
verse when it cannot sleep! What ideas, that had bashfully presented 
themselves in the light of day, now stand out in bold relief, and authori- 
tative dignity! How vividly appear before us the memories of the past! 

How do, alas! past struggles and sins return to recollection, rekindling 
on our cheeks their first fierce blushes unseen in the darkness! How new 
a light is cast upon the great subjects of spiritual contemplation! What a 
‘ browner horror’ falls upon the throne of death, and the pale kingdoms of 
the grave! What projects are then formed, what darings of purpose con- 
ceived, and how fully can we then understand the meaning of the poet, 


‘Tn lonely glens, amid the roar of rivers, 

When the still nights were moonless, have I known 
Joys that no tongue can tell; my pale lip quivers 
When thought revisits them !’ 


And when, through the window, looks in on us one ful! glance of a clear 
large star, how startlingly it seems, like a conscious, mild, yet piercing eye; 
how strongly it peints, how soothingly it mingles with our meditations, and 
as with a lash of fire, leads them away into still remoter and more mysteri- 
ous regions of thought! Such a meditation Montgomery has embodied in 
these beautiful verses; but then ne is up amid the midnight and all its 
stars; he isout amid the Alps, and is catching on his brow the living breath 
of that rarest a ya which moves amid them, then and then alone. 

We mentioned Cowper in conjunction with Montgomery ina former sen- 
tence. They resemble each other in the pious purpose and general sim- 
orm of their writings, but otherwise are entirely distinct. Cowper’s is a 

idactic, Montgomery's a romantic piety. Cowper’s isa gloomy, Montgo- 
mery’s a cheerful religion. Cowper has in him a fierce and bitter vein of sa- 
tire, often irritating into invective; we find no traces of any such thing in 
all Montgomery’s writings, Cowper’s withering denunciations seem shreds 
of Elijah’s mantle, torn off in the i whirlwind. Montgomery is clothed 
in the softer garments, and breathes the gentler genius of the new economy. 
And as poets, Montgomery, with more imagination and elegance, is entirely 
destitute of the rugged strength of sentiment, the exquisite keenness of ob- 
servation, the rich humour and the awlul personal pathus of Cowper. 

Montgomery's bymns, (properly so called,) we do not much ateaive. 
They are adapted, and seem written, for such an assemblage of greasy wor- 
shippers, such lank-haired young men, such virgins wise and foolish, such 
children smal! and great, as meet to lift up their ‘ most sweet voices’ within 
Methodistic sanctuaries. They have in them often a false gallop of religious 
sentimentalism. Their unction has been kept too long, and has a sayour 
not of the sweetest: they abound less indeed than many of their class, in 
such endearing epithets as ‘deat Lord,’ ‘ dear Christ,’ ‘ sweet Jesus,’ &c.; 
but are not entirely free from these childish decorations. A stern Scottish 
tagte, accustomed to admire such effusions as the Dies Ire, and to sing such 
productions as our rough and manly Psalms, and our sweet and unpretend- 
Nl gy thane away with the twopenny trump of the English de- 
votional hymn, degraded by recollections of Watts’ Psalms, Wesley, Tate, 
and Brady, even when it is touched by the master hands of a Cowper or a 
Montgomery. ‘That one song, sung by the solitary Jewish maiden in Ivan. 
hoe, (surely the sweetest strain ever uttered since the spoilers of Judah did 
by Babel’s streams require of its captives a song, and were answered in that 
—t melody which has drawn the tears and praises of all time,) is worth 
all the hymnbooks that were ever composed. Montgomery’s trae hymns 
are those which bear not the name, but which sing, and for ever will sing, 
their own quiet tune to simple and pious spirits. { 

Of Montgomery’s prose we might say much that was favourable. It is 
truly ‘ Prose by a Poet,’ to borrow the title of one of his works. You see 
the poet every now and then dropping his mask, and showing his flaming 
eyes. It is enough of itself to confute the vulgar prejudice against the prose 

poets. Who indeed but a Dw has ever written, or can ever write good 
ee that will live? What prose, to take but one example, is com- 
a © to the prose of Shakspeare—many of whose very best passages, as 

amlet’s description of man, Falstaft’s death, the speech of Brutus, that 
dreadful grace before meat of Timon, which is of misanthropy the quaintest 
and most appalling quintessence, and seems fit to have preceded a supper 
in Eblis, d&c., are not in verse? Montgomery’s prose criticism we value 
less for its exposition of principles, or for its originality, in which respects 
it is deficient, than for its generous and eloquent enthusiasm. It is delight. 
ful to find in an author, who had so to struggle up his way to distinction 
such a fresh and constant sympathy with the success and the merits of 
others, In this point he reminds us of Shelley, who, hurled down at one 
time, by universal acclamation, in the lowest soyes of contempt, both as an 
aithor and a man, could iook up from it, to breathe sincere admiration to- 
ward those who had usurped the place in public favour to which he was, 
and knew he was, entitled. We are not reminded of the Lakers, whose 
tarnlike narrowness of critical spirit is the worst and weakest feature in 
their characters. Truly a great mind never looks so contemptible as when, 
stooping from its pride of place, it exchanges its own high aspirations after 
fame, for poor mouse-like nibblings at the reputation of others. 

Many tributes have been paid of late years to the Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
lips of Coleridge have wened eloquent in its praise; Southey and Macaulay 
ve here embraced each other; Cheever, from America, has uttered a 
powerful sound in proclamation of its unmatched merits: but we are mis- 
taken if its finest panegyric be not that contained in Montgomery's preface, 
prefixed to the Glasgow edition. In it all the thankfulness cherished from 


between Death and a gay lady, whom he has come tosummon home. It 
opens strikingly :— 


found inscribed on village tombstones in England. 


itt. She resembles Montgomery nage 0 in the amiable light in which 
she presents the spirit of Christianity. Here the Moravian te the Friend 
are finely at one. Their religion is no dire fatalism, like Foster’s; it is no 
loomy reservoir of all morbid and unhappy feelings, disappointed hopes, 
Batt purposes, despairing prospects, turning toward heaven, in their ex- 
tremity, for comfort, as it is with a very numerous class of authors, It isa 
lad sunbeam from the womb of the morning, kindling all nature and life 
into smiles. It is a meek, womanlike presence in the chamber of earth, 
which meanwhile beautifies, and shall yet redeem and restore it—by its 
very gentleness righting all its wrongs, curing all its evils, and wiping away 
all its tears. Had but this faith been shown more fully to the sick sou! of 
Cowper! were it but shown more widely to the sick soul of earth, 


Soon 
Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain, 
And the earth grow young again. 

And how like is Mary Howitt to Bunyan! Like him, she is the most sub- 
lime of the simple, and the most simple of the sublime; the most literal, 
and the most imaginative, of writers. Hers and his are but a few quiet 
words: but they have the effect of ‘Open Sesame ;’ they conduct into deep 
caverns of feeling and of thought, to open which ten thousand mediocrists 
behind are bawling their big-mouthed talk in vain. In ‘ Marian’s Pilgrim- 
age,’ (thanks to the kind and gifted young friend who lately introduced us 
to this beautiful poem,) we have a minor ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ where Chris- 
tianity is represented as a child going forth on a mission to earth, mingling 
with and mitigating all its evils; and is Jeft, at the close, still wandering on 
in this her high calling. The allegory is not, any more than in Bunyan, 
strictly preserved; for Marian is at once Christianity personified and a 
Christian person, who alludes to Scripture events, and talks in Scripture 
language; but the simplicity, the child-likeness, and the sweetness, are 
those of the gentle dreamer of Elstowe. Why does she not more frequently 
lean down her head upon his inspired pillow ? 

We return to James Montgomery only to bid him farewell. He is one 
of the few lingering stars in a very rich constellation of poets. Byron, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Crabbe, Campbell, Shelley, Keats, &c. are gone: some 
burst to shivers by their own impetuous motion; others, in the course of 
nature, having simply ceased to shine. Three of that cluster yet remain, 
in Wordsworth, Moore, and Montgomery. Let us, without absurdly and 
malignantly denying merit to our rising luminaries, (some of whom, such as 
Browning, Tennyson, and Baillie, we hope yet to see emulating the very 
highest of the departed,) with peculiar tenderness cherish these, both for 
their own sakes, and as stil] linking us to a period in our literary history so 
splendid.— T'ait’s Magazine. 

— ee 


MR. DIXON’S COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH 
POEMS AND SONGS. 


This is one of the volumes printed for the Percy Society—a body, we 
believe, which employs itself in thus preserving the old poetry of England, 
of which it has already brought out upwards of sixty publications. In the 
present, there are popular elements entitling it to some notice at our hands. 
The pieces are partly of the nawure of moral poems, smacking strongly of 
the pious taste of the seventeenth century ; partly rustic ballads and songs, 
of doubtfal antiquity, but going farto disprove the notion that the English 
commonalty are not the poetical or singing people which the Scotch have 
long been acknowledged to be. Mr. Dixon supplies notes, stating all that 
is Known respecting the history of the various pieces, and giving whatever 
other illustration is now attainable. 

The a moral poetry of the century before the last is always readily 
distinguishable, in consequence of the stern unflattering views which it gives 
of our mortal state. The worthy yeomen and coitagers of that age loved 
to have blackletter broadsides pasted on their window-sbutters, or over their 
fireplaces, containing perhaps the Dialogues between Death and the Rich 
Man, or the Life and Age of Man; the latier a piece so melancholy, that 
Robert Burns’s granduncle—as we learn from the poet’s ay pore 
never hear it without tears. Fine character came out of the English mind 
in those rigorous days ; let us hope that better will not be wanting as a re- 
sult of the milder discipline of the present age. We commence with a 
specimen from one of these moral ditties—one which reminds us much of 
the strain of the well-known Soul's Errand, long supposed to be by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, but now ascertained to be a production ot Joshua Sylvester, 
who died in 1618, James Montgomery remarks the condensed thought anc 
felicitous language of this piece : — 

Look on the brightest eye, 
Nor teach it to be proud, 
But view the clearest sky, 
And thou shalt find a cloud; 
Nor Call each face you meet 
An angel’s, ’cause it’s fair, 
But look beneath your feet, 
And think of what ye are. 


Who thinks that love doth live 

In beauty’s tempting show, 
Shall find his hopes ungive, 

And melt in reason’s thaw ; 
Who thinks that pleasure lies 

In every fairy bower, 
Shall oft, to his surprise, 

Find poison in the flower. * * 


Dost doubt my warning song ? 
Then doubt the sun gives light, 

Doubt truth to teach thee wrong, 
And wrong alone as right; 

And live as lives the knave, 
Intrigue’s deceiving guest; 

Be tyrant, or be slave, 
As suits thy ends the best. 


Or pause amid thy toils, 
‘or visions won and lost, 

And count the fancied spoils, 

If e’er they quit the cost, 
And if they still possess 

Thy mind, as worthy things, 
Pick straws with Bedlam Bess, 

And call them diamond rings. 


The poem entitled The Messenger of Mortality details a conversation 


DEATH. 


Fair lady, lay your costly robes aside, 

No longer may you glory in your faved, 
Take leave of all your carnal vain delight— 
I’m come to summon you away this night! 


LADY. 

What bold attemptis this? Pray, let me know 
From whence you come, and whither I must go? 
Must I, who am a lady, stoop or bow 

To such a pale-faced visage? Who art thou ? 


DEATH. 
Do you not know me? Well, I tell thee, then, 
it’s [ that conquer all the sons of men! 
No pitch of honour from my dart is free ; 
My name is Death! Have you not heard of me? 
LADY. 
Yes, I have heard of thee time after time, © 
But, being in the glory of my prime, 
I did not think you would have called so svon. 
Why must my morning sun go down at noon? 
It closes with four lines of general remark, which the editor tells us ae 


. We give them, how- 
ever, in what appears to us a much superior version, taken from a head- 





childhood, in a poet's and a Christian’s heart, toward this benign and beau- 
tiful book, comes gushing forth; and he closes the tribute with the air of 
one who has relieved himself from a deep burden of gratitude. Indeed, 
this is the proper feeling to be entertained toward all works of genius ; and 
ap envious of malign criticism upon such is uot so much a defect in the in- 
tellect as it is a sin of the heart. It is a blow struck in the face of a bene- 
factor. A great author is one who lays a priceless treasure at our door ; 
and if we at once reject the boon and spurn the giver, ours is not an error 
simply, it is a deadly crime. 

The mention of Bunyan and Montgomery ia conjunction, irresistibly re- 
minds us of a writer who much resetables the one, and into whom the spirit 

the other seems absolutely to have transmigrated : we mean Mary How- 





friend) the north of Scotland (transcribed from the recollection of 
riend) :— 

Life is acity of many a street, 

And Death the market-place where all men meet ; 

If life were a thing which gold could buy, 

The poor could not live, and the rich would not die, 


We pass from these solemn subjects to the ballad department of Mr. Dix- 
on’s volume, One, entitled The Death of Parcy Reed, seems worthy of 
the Burder Minstrelsy, and we doubt not that Scott would have grasped at 
it, Reed was laird of Troughend, in Redesdale, probably in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. In the execation of his duty as an officer appoint- 





barbarously murdered by them while hunting :— 


, To the hunting, ho!’ cried Parcy Reed, 
‘The morning sun is on the dew ; 

The cauler breeze frae off the fells 
Will lead the dogs to the quarry true.’ 


‘To the hunting, ho!’ cried Parcy Reed, 
And to the hunting he has gane ; 

And the three fause Ha’s o’ Girsonsfield 
Alang wi’ him he has them ta’en. 


They hunted bigh, they hunted low, 
By heathery hill and birken shaw ; 
They raised a buck on Rvoken Edge, 

And blew the mort at fair Ealylawe. 


They hunted high, they hunted low, 
They made the echoes ring amain ; 

With music sweet o’ horn and hound, 
They merry made fair Redesdale glen. 


They hunted high, they hunted low, 
They hunted up, they hunted down, 

Until the day was past the prime, 

And it grew late in the afternoon. 


They hunted high in Batinghope, 
When, as the sun was sinking low, 
Says Parcy then, ‘ Ca’ off the dogs, 
We'll bait our steeds, and homeward go.’ 


They lighted bigh in Batinghope, 
Atween the brown and benty ground ; 
They had but rested a little while, 
Till Parcy Reed was sleeping sound. 


There’snane may lean on a rotten staff, 
But him that risks to get a fa’ ; 

There’s nane may in a traitor trust, 
And traitors black were every Ha.’ 


They've stown the bridle off his steed, 
And they’ve put water in his lang gun; 
They’ve fixed his sword within the sheath, 

That out again it winna come. 


‘ Awaken ye, waken ye, Parcy Reed, 
Or by your enemies be ta’en ; 

For yonder are the five Crosiers 
A-coming owre the Hingin’-stane.’ 


‘If they be five, and we be four, 
See that ye stand alang wi’ me, 

Then every man ye will take one, 
And only leave but two te me: 

We will them meet as brave men ought, 
And make them either fight or flee.’ 


‘We mayna stand, we canna stand, 
We daurna stand alang wi’ thee ; 
The Crosiers haud thee ata feud, 
And they wad kill baith thee and we.’ * * 


He had but time to cross himsel’— 
A prayer he hadna time to say— 
Till round him came the Crosiers keen, 
All riding graithed, and in array. 


‘ Weel met, weel met, now Parcy Reed, 
Thou art the very man we sought ; 

Owre lang hae we been in your debt, 
Now will we pay ye as we ought. 


We'll pay thee at the nearest tree, 

Where we shall hang thee like a hound ;’ 
Brave Parcy raised his fankit sword 

And felled the foremost to the ground. 


Alake, and wae from Parcy Reed— 
Alake, be was an unarmed man: 

Four weapons pierced him all at once. 
As they assailed him there and than. 


They feil upon him all at once, 
They mangled him most cruelly ; : 
The slightest wound might caused his deid, 
And they hae gi’on him thirty-three. 
They hacket otf his hands and feet, 
And left him lying on the lee. 
Peace to the names of Parcy! Few of the ballads are of so romantic é 
cast. Some, on the contrary, are highly jocular and familiar. There is one, 
for instance, called Saddle to Rags, said to be a great favourite in the dales 
of Yorkshire. It relates to a highwayman who met 


— 





a silly old man, 
That was going to pay his rent. 


A conversation took place— 


‘lam but a silly old man, 
Who farms a piece of ground; 
My half-year rent, kind sir, 
Just comes to forty pound. 


Bat my landlord’s not been at hame— 

I’ve not seen him twelve month or more; 
It makes my rent to be large, 

I’ve just to pay him fourscore.’ 


‘You should not have told anybody, 

For thieves they are ganging many : 
If they were to light upon you, 

They would rob you of every penny.’ 


‘Oh, never mind,’ says the old man, 
‘Thieves | fear on no side ; 

My money is safe in my bags, 
in the saddle on which | ride.’ 


As they were a-riding along, 
And riding a-down a ghyil, 

The thief pulled outa pistol, 
And bade the old man stand still. 


The old man was crafty and false, 
As in this world are many ; 

He flung his saddle o’er the hedge, ; 
And said, ‘ Fetch it, if thou’lt have any. 


This thief got off his horse, 
With courage stout and bold, 
To search this old man’s bags, 
And gave him his horse to hold. 


The old man put foot in stirrup, 
And he got on astride, 

He set the thiet’s horse in a gallop— 
You need not bid the old man ride’! 


This thief he was not content, 
He thought there must be bags, 
So he up with his rusty sword, 
And chopped the old saddle to rags- 


The old man gallopped and rode, 
Until he was almost spent, 
Till he came to his landlord's house. 
And he paid him his whole year 5 rent, 


He opened this rogue’s portmantle, 
It was glorious for to behold; — 
There was five hundred pound in money, 
And other five hundred in gold 


Many of the songs are relative to country lile—some praising the occu- 





ed to suppress thieving on the Burder, he had incurred the hate of a family 
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named Crosier, by bringing some of them to justice. This led to his bein ¢ 
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harvest home, and other rustic festivals. It is curi 
class interests have been clashing so seriously on the subject of 
to hear its supremacy asserted on such a simple ground as 
ingg:— 
Behold the wealthy merchant, that trades in out seas, 
And brings home gold and treasure for those who live at ease; 
With fine silks and spices, and fraits also too, — 
They are brought from the Indies by virtue of the plough. 





ata time when 
iculture, 
e follow- 


Yes, the man that brings them will own to what is true; 

He cannot sail the ocean without the painful plough ! 

For they must have bread, biscuit, rice-pudding, flour, and pease, 
To feed the jolly sailors as they sail o’er the seas. 


I hope there’s none offended at me for singing this, 
For it is not intended for i per amiss; 

If you consider rightly, you'll find what | say is true, 
For all that you can mention depends upon the plough. 


Mr. Dixon tells us—‘ In some of the more remote dales of Craven it is 
customary, at the close of the hay harvest, for the farmers to give an enter- 
tainment to their men; this is called the churn supper. The masters and 
their families attend the entertainment, and share in the general mirth. The 
men on these occasions mask themselves, and dress in a grotesque manner, 
and are allowed the privilege of playing harmless practical jokes on their 
employers,’ &c. The song for this occasion opens with the initial line of a 
beautiful Christmas carol :— 

God rest you, merry gentlemen 

Be not moved at my strain, 

For nothing study shall my brain 

But for to make you laugh: 

For I came here to this feast 

For to laugh, carouse, and jest, 

And welcome shall be every guest 
To @rink his cup and can. 

Be frolicsume every one, 

Melancholy none; 

Drink about! 

See it out, 

And then we'll all go home, 

And then we'll all go home, 


Chorus. 


We conclude with a song which we have seen elsewhere, but whose 
arch-humour would reconcile even a teetotaller to read it a seeond time :— 


- 


God above, who rules all things, 

Monks and abbots, and beggars and kings, 
The ships that in the sea » swim, 

‘The earth, and all that is therein ; 

Not forgettiug the old cow’s hide, 

And everything else in the world beside: 
And | wish his soul in heaven may dwell 

Who first invented this leathern bottél ! 


Ob what do you say to the glasses fine? 

@h they shall have no praise of mine ; 

Suppose a gentleman sends his man 

To fill them with liquor as fast as he can ; 

The man he falls in coming away, 

And sheds the liquor so fine and gay ; 

But had it been in the leathern butte), 

And the stopper been in, ’twould all have been well! 


Oh what do you say to the tankard fine ? 

Oh it shall have no praise of mine; 

Suppose a man and his wife fall out— 

And such things happen sometimes no doubt— 
They pull and they haul; in the midst of the fray 
They shed the liquor so fine and gay ; 

But had it been in the leathern bottel, 

And the stopper been in, ’twould all have been well! 


Now, when this botté! it is worn out, 

Oat of its sides you may cut a clout; 

This you may hang upon « pin— 

*T will serve to put oa trifles in ; 

Ink and soap, and candle-ends, 

For young beginners have need of such friends. 
And I wish his soul in heaven may dwell 

Who first invented the leathern bottel! 


_—@__.. 
THE ‘ECRIVAIN PUBLIC.’ 


A SKETCH FROM PARISIAN LIFE, 
A MISTRESS. 

Who has resided in Paris for any length of time without be j squain- 
ted, at least by sight, with some of those hamble temples of leemtete whieh 
abound in that city, resembling cobblers’ stalls, kept by the very poorest of 
the brethren of the quill, who announce their calling to the world by the 
somewhat magniloquent title, inscribed on their little bricks, of ‘ Ecrivains 
Publics?” How many a tale of love in humble life, how many an intrigue 
how many a reputation, lie at the mercy of these humble and busily emp oy- 
ed agents of illiterate Paris! They are said to be aclass of men who 
though steeped to the lips in poverty, invariably dis play the most scrupu- 
lous integrity and discretion towards their employers; and according to 
general report, the confessionals of St Roch or Notre Dame de Lorette are 
not more sacred than the secrets confided tc the penmanship of these miser- 
able scribes. Their boutiques are usually found in retired purts of the town 
where a spot of waste ground, or a friendly gable of a house, affords space 
for their erection, without the awkwardness of a demand for Tent A des- 
cription of this class of the sons of literature, so totally unknown to fame, 


would be worthy the pen of the Fielding of former days, or the Charles | 


Dickeus of our own. Bat, as we, alas! have no skill in this admirable spe- 
cies of portraiture, we propose to lay before the reader a romance of modern 
Paris, an ‘ower true tale,’ in which one of these worth public litterateurs 
enacted a not undistinguished part, and one which am hy bears out the high 
character for integrity and honour ascribed to the brot erhood. . 

__ The reader must accompany us to a small apartment on the second floor 
in a retired, quiet street, situated in the most aristocratic quarter of Paris, 
the Faubourg St. Germain. Though small, the rooms were neat in the ex. 
treme ; and while nothing that could properly be called luxury was visible 
except one of Erard’s grand pianos may be thus denominated. the presence 
of a presiding taste was every where apparent, and threw a certain air of 
——s elegance over the modest sojourn. 

L young lady was seated near the window busily emplo . 
bro ery frame. Her eyes were steadily and carnsetiy od = 
occasionally she raised her long dark eye lashes to the time iece which 
stood on the mantel shelf, the hands of which seemed to oe too rapidl 
for her wishes. Her dress was simple and becoming but had it b det 4 
ly otherwise, no style of dress could ¢ ‘ dated tuecer of bar 

} "ould conceal the captivating beauty of her 
orm and features. The latter was exactly of that character which a painter 
would most prize as a mode! of feminine grace and elegant pro ven and 


her countenance, beaming with inte!!: i 
, 5 intelligence and feeli i i 
of some of those immorta 7 a a 


enchanted the world. creations with which the pencil of Raffaelle has 


At length she raised her head, and re 
faction. Her work was completed. 
servant appeared. 

‘Marian,’ said her mistress, in a tone which sho 
: , tone wed her 
is —. Look! What do you think of it?’ 7 

arian, having put on her spectacles with the air of ; j 
ceeded to examine the work. i coe Sere Oe 
} ‘Ah,’ said she, ‘how beautiful! What colours! 
it, and I'll get you a far better price than you were 

‘You know very well,’ replied her mistres 
same house, and the price agreed upon,’ 

‘The Jews! uttered Marian. 

‘Nay, Marian,’ said her mistress, ‘ y 

ian, » you Must not forget that these good 
ome have given me constant employment, and so led us much ag 

e. 


garded the clock with an air of satis- 
She rose and rang the bell. An old 


satisfaction, ‘ it 


Only let me dispose of 
paid for the last.’ 
8, ‘ that it isalready sold to the 


‘ Ah!’ returned the servant, in a tone of impati é 

: ! ne ‘ , patience, ‘ you could hay 
— them if you would have but spoken one word 7 seaigieaae 

A look of some severity cut short the further loquaci i 

i uvacity of Marian, w 
“= some embarrassment added,— b j sities 

*I meant, by your teaching the piano, dame ! at ten fi P 

» by you ’ : n francs a lesson ! 

You know it displeased M. Alfred.’ 

a Phat is true enough , and after all [ like this better than your teaching— 
. ) — be abroad in all sorts of weather, and coming home sometimes so 
M De bee igeed- At present you never go out at all, except when 

‘. e . onville gives you his arm, and that is not too often.’ 
a not er look from her mistress again arrested the garrulity of the old 
seryant, which, be it observed, was seldom without a slight infusion «f 
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malice. While she had been speaking, the former detached her work from 
the frame, and carefully rolling it up,—- ; ds 

‘ Here,’ said she, ‘ go with this at once before M. Alfred arrives ; it is now 
near his hour. Pat this frame also out of the way that he may not see 

‘ Take care, take care,’ said the old woman ; ‘ you know how he hates 
mystery.’ 

Valea | Heaven knows how it pains me to conceal any thing from him. 
But this —’ She easign, and Marian took the things and went 
out, leaving her mistress plunged in melancholy reflection ; for this brief 
conversation had brought her situation—the present aad the future—sadly 
and painfully before her. . 

Louisa Chatenay was but three years old when she experienced the loss, 
always deplorable, of her mother. Her father, a highly learned and es- 
teemed professor in a provincial town, bad spared neither care nor cost on 
her education; and his best and most distinguished pupil was his darling 
Louisa. 

To a singular aptitude for all kinds of elegant literature, he saw that she 
added a decided taste for music. Instructors were procured, and her pro- 
gress was even more rapid in this most fascinating of the sciences than in 
other branches of her education, as though there existed some hidden sym- 
pathy between the enchanting art and the soul of the fair musician, now 
become acharming girl of sixteen. Her playing seemed lees execution than 
inspiration ; and though unequal to the tremendous crashes of the modern 
tornado school, which makes one feel even for the unfortunate instrument, 
her facile comprehension of the great masters appeared rather divination 
than study. Her voice, too, was magnificent, a rich mezzo soprano, which 
thtilled in the solemn strains of the divine Pergolése, or the touching mel- 
odies of the too early lost Bellini [for her exalted admiration of the master 
spirits of the times gone by did not render her insensible to the beauties of 
the moderns—so ignorant was Louisa of the rules laid down by modern cri- 
ticism J. At this period Louisa was, both in mind and person, every thing 
that her fondest father could desire; and though she, perhaps, enjoyed a 
greater share of liberty than a mother’s anxious vigilance would have allow- 
ed, her natural prudence and a sensitive delicacy of character supplied the 
want of experience. , 

Among the more intimate friends of her father was a family named Pre- 
ville ; the children had been infant playfellows, and their friendship after- 
wards continued without interruption. During the age of childhood a 
marriage had even been talked of between the little Louisa and the elder 
boy, Julian Preville ; and although no mention had been made of this pro- 
ject of late years, the parents on Both sides, particularly the father of Louisa, 
looked forward to it as anevent which, though not certain, might be regar- 
ded as far from improbable. The boy, who was some two or three years 
older than Louisa, was, perhaps, even more sanguine in his hopes. 

These hopes, however, if he really entertained them, were neither shared 
nor thought of by Louisa. Whether it was that the hour of her heart's 
awakening had not yet come, or from whatever other cause, she continued 
to regard Jalian with the kindtwess due to the friend of her childhood, but 
without a ray of warmer feeling ; and her life glided on peacefully and tran- 
quilly until her eighteenth year. She was now struck with a dreadful ca- 
lamity—the death of her father. 

He died suddenly, leaving no fortune. 
a beggar, butf _« trifling income derived from her mother. 
ville, now eng _-d in commercial pursuits, was absent at the time ; his fa- 
mily, learning the extent of Louisa’s poverty, prudently evinced nojdesire to 
renew the recollection of the formerly projected marriage: and with the 
advice of her friends she determined upon proceeding to Paris, where she 
had an old relative, the only one left her in the world, but the amount of 
whose assistance on her arrival was, counselling her to employ the little 
money she had remaining in perfecting her talents, and to receive lessons be- 
fore commencing to give them. : 

Louisa, however, soon succeeded in procuring a few pupils, and her 
talents were already securing for the friendless girl a modest independence, 
when, at the residence ofa family of rank in which she gave lessons in 
music, she met M. Alfred de Monville,—an event which materially affect. 
ed the colour of her fature life. Without entering into details of the 
growth of their acquaintance, it is only necessary here to state, that, struck 
by her uncommon beauty, he became an assiduous and devoted admirer, 
and that the passion thus commenced was daily augmented by a further 
knowledge of her mind and character. He was also a passionate lover of 
music, and this led toa dangerous intimacy between them. His assiduities 
and devotedness made an impression upon her heart; and, not unneces- 
sarily to prolong our narrative, Louisa for the first time felt the loss—the 
irreparable loss of a mother. 

Six months had passed ; and although the affection of Alfred seemed con- 
stantly to increase, during his absence a corroding sentiment of sorrow and 
remorse would frequently intrude. Her sole happiness rested upon the 
continuance of his love, and she knew that his family were unceasingly 
urging him to a union with a young lady of rank and fortune. Louisa had 
other motives for uneasiness—in the character of her lover himaelf. With 
a tenderness and depth of affection, almost without example, mixed with 
great nobleness of mind, he displayed some defects which she could not 
regard without inquietude. Of these, jealousy and a proneness to suspicion 
were the principal. On this account she had long since given up her mu- 
sic-lessons, for he had, with some justice, objections to a profession which 
led her so much into public without adequate protection, But in sacrifi- 
cing this source of income, Louisa wae accept of nothing in return from 
her lover, giving him to understand that the small succession left her at the 
death of her father was sufficient for her wants. We have seen how the 
deficiency was supplied. 

Tie servant had not left the house many minutes, when Louisa was 
roused from her reyerie by the ringing of the bell. ‘ Marian went in time,’ 
mentally exclaimed she, as she hastened to open tke door. 

M. de Monville entered. He was a young man of dark complexion, 
tall and well-made, apparently about thirty years of age. His manaer and 
appearance bore that unmistakable impress of high life which is, perhaps, 
never to be imitated with success. Habits of serious study had imprint- 
ed something of precocious gravity upon his features ; and though natural. 
ly kind and indulgent, the expressions of his dark and piercing eye denoted 
the suspicious, or, at least, highly impressionabie disposition to which we 
have already alluded, and which is not altogether unfrequent with those. 
jos passed more of their time in company with books than with the 
world. 

De Monville looked round on entering, and inquired tor Marian. 

‘ I have just sent her out,’ said Louisa without further explanation. 

‘1 am glad we are alone,’ replied Alfred. He entered the little saloon, 
and taking both the hands of Louisa in his own, he imprinted a tender kiss 
on her forehead. There was something in his manner which seemed to in- 
dicate that he had something of importance to communicate ; and in the 
course of a long and interesting conversation between the lovers, which we 
generously spare the reader, he acquainted her that the constant importani- 
ties of his mother and friends on the subject uf his marriage had at length 
forced him to come to a determination. 

‘ Well?’ said Louisa, turning rather pale. 

‘ Well,’ continued he,‘ I have chosen a wife. _[ have not sought her 
among those who, gilted with birth and forty. conceive that they can dis- 
peuse with the amiable virtues and acquiremc.is which to my mind con- 
stitute the real ornaments of life. I have found one, kind, modest, gifted, 
and loving,—one whose heart has made sacrifices for me, which a life of de- 
votedness can only repay. Louisa, will you accept my hand and name ?’ 

Is it necessary to state the reply of Louisa? The noble and generous 
offer which comprised in her eyes not only happiness, but the establish- 
= of honour and reputation, was received with tears of love and grati- 
tude. 

A long conversation followed, chiefly upon their future arrangements: in 
the course of which Alfred entreated her to give him a small gold ring 
which Louisa’s mother tied round her neck with ber dying blessing, pray 
ing Heaven that it might be asa talisman to shield her child from evil 
This gift Louisa had guarded with religious love and reverence. Alfred 
had before frequently solicited it in vain. He now claimed it in the right 
of her future husband. 

Louisa promised that it should be her wedding-gift tohim. He was fain 
to be satisfied with this promise, for before he couid reply to it tbe entrance 
of Marian put a stop to their further discourse. 

The old servant was evidently in avery bad humour. She made signs to 
her mistress that she had not found the shopkeeper at home, and that she 
had brought back the embroidery unsold. 

Alfred perceived some of this dumb show, and inquired what it meant* 

‘Nothing,’ said Louisa, with a smile. 

‘Always mysterious !’ returned Alfred, taking his hat, half angrily. 





Louisa would have been nearly 
Julian Pre- 


‘ No,’ said Louisa, arresting his ill-hamoar with a kiss. 
Alfred was satisfied—or nearly so, and tenderly took his leave. 
OBSTACLES. 
During the hours which the lovers were passing so happily together, a 
scene was proceeding in a neighbouring street at the Hotel de Monville, 


Rue de Grenelle, the denouement of which, if realized, promised effectually 
to interfere with their plans. The mother of Alfred was at that time re- 
ceiving the formal—nay, almost solemn visit of the Countess de Chateau- 





neuf, a lady immensely rich, of the ancient noblesse, and influentially con- 





Alfred owned his perplexity to his cousin 





nected with the highest personages of the court. The coun aad an only 
daughter, and hence her present visit to Madame de Monville. The nego- 
tiations had been going on for some time ; the ent interview was long, 
and the ladies, in separating, had lost something of the stiffand ceremonions 
dignity which marked their meeting. The two mothers had agreed to the 
marriage of Alfred and Malle de Chateauneuf. 

Madame de Chateaunenf had scarcely quitted ad drawing-room, attend- 
ed by her hostess, at one door, when a personage of some consequence In our 
story entered by another. This was | ae who had probably reached 
her twenty-sixth year, but whose features still retained the charm and 
freshness of youth. The expression of her countenance wes replete with 
winning modesty and in harmony with all her movements, which were 
marked by some gentleness and grace. oY : 

The beauty of Madame Valment was not of that description which 
captivates at first sight, but it stole upon the heart, and left an indelible 
impression. A slightly brown complexion. as if coloured under the 
sunny skies of Italy, was contrasted by her deep blue eyes and fair hair— 
peculiarities which not unfrequently mark an organisation uniting two 
opposite natures, the deep passions of the South with the voluptuous lan- 
guor of the East. This charming person, notwithstanding all her exter- 
nal advantages, was far from happy. Married by her parents at an early 

e to M. Valmont, a man more than double her years, she had never 
known the felicity of mutual affection, nor even the traqui! comforts ef 
ordinary wedded life. Her husband was a man without either vices or 
virtues properly so called. His mind was too much absorbed in corm- 
mercial or other speculations to appreciate or even think of his wife. — 

Any novel or mercantile scheme, or extraordinary invention, particu- 
larly if there appeared any thing very impracticable about them, was cer- 
tain to find in M. Valmont an active and zealous patron. But the nume- 
rous undertakings he had taken up had never but one result—failure. At 
last, nearly ruined, but still as sanguine as ever, he embarked the residue 
of a once large fortune ina miscellaneous cargo, with which he freighted 
a vessel for the antipodes. A newly invented soap, and some thousand 
cases of eau de Cologne, formed a large portion of his cargo, upon the 
sale of which he calculated upon realising at least 500 per cent. in Aus- 
tralia, and thus being enabled to reconstruct his shattered fortunes, To 
direct so important an operation he had himself embarked for New South 
Wales, leaving Madame Valmont behind him in France, in possession of 
so much of her fortune as he had been by law unable to touch. 

The mother of Alfred, who was a distinct relative and had always beem 
much attached to Madame Valmont, invited her to take up her abode in 
her hotel during her temporary widowhood—an offer which Madame 
Valmont gracefully accepted, affording her not only a home and society, 
but the kind of protection which is necessary to a young wotnan in a posa- 
tion of some difficulty as well as delicacy. 

Matilda Valmont had now been several months a member of the family, 
during which time her amiable character had ingratiated her into the 
most intimate confidence of Madame de Monville and Alfred. Indeed, 
had the heart of the latter not been entirely absorbed by his passion for 
Louisa, he might have found himself in dangerous proximity with his 
beautiful cousin. 

Madame Valmont stood for a few moments after entering the room 
plunged in deep thought; but her countenance brightened on the re-en- 
trance of Madame de Monville, who returned accompanied by another 
friend of the family—a M. St. George. This gentleman appeared some 
forty years old. He had quitted the army to become partner in a Paris 
banking-house, of which one of his friends was at the head, and without 
remarkable talents of any kind, M. St. George before long found himself 
master of a considerable fortune, the acquirement of which, after the 
manner of most successful adventurers, he attributed solely to his owm 
excessive cleverness. Without possessing the manners, and still less the 
feelings, of a gentleman—for the French army, whatever be its other 
merits, is decidedly the worst school in the world for that species of 
knowledge—his military habits had given him a certain frankness, which 
found favour in many of the aristocratic saloons of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main; and, perfectly alive to the advantages of such a connexion, the ex- 
captain assiduously cultivated the good graces of the noble owners. In 
this he succeeded so well, particularly where the reigning powers hap- 
pened to be vested in the hands of elderly ladies, that M. St. George was 
in certain families of distinction the chosen counsellor, friend, and agent 
in all cases of difficulty. He had been apparently sent for on the present 
occasion by Madame de Monville to be consulted upon some affair of im- 
portance, for the old lady told Matilda that she had to speak to him on 
particular business. ‘ . s 

«You wish to be alone? I will leave you,’ said Matilda, rising. 

‘ Order the carriage, my dear, and drive to the Champs Elysées. The 
day is beautifi, and it will do you good. You are looking a little pale.” 
Madame de Monville, as she spoke, pressed the hands of Matilda affee- 
tionately. ‘ By the way,’ she added, ‘ you received letters with news of 
M. Valmont last night, [ have net seen you since. I hope it was satisfac- 
tory—he is well ?’ 

‘Quite,’ returned Madame Valmont with a slight alteration of voice— 
‘quite weil. Thanks, dear madam, for the interest you take in all that 
concerns me. Perfectly satisfactory.’ 

With an amicable salutation to St. George, Matilda retired to her apart- 
ment. 

She had no sooner quitted the room, than Madame de Monville ac- 
quainted her confidant that she had concluded the arrangements for the 
marriage of Mademoiselle de Chateauneuf and her son. St. George was 
proceeding to congratulate her upon this splendid alliance, when she in- 
formed him that she had discovered the existence of a serious obstacle ; 
one which, she feared, from the character of Alfred would be almost in- 
surmountable. " 

This obstacle was her son’s passion for Louisa, with which Madame 
de Monville appeared acquainted. 

St. George treated it lightly, as an attachment natural at the age of 
Alfred, but which he had too much good sense to permit to stand in the 
way of an advantageous marriage. He would see the person in question 
himself—a milliner? a danseuse ? 

‘Neither,’ said Madame de Monville. ‘1 hear she is of honest parents, 
and has received a distinguished education. Of course, a creature with- 
out morals.’ 

St. George readily assented to this conclusion. 

‘| will explain matters frankly to her,’ continued he. ‘ Persons of this 
class don’t want discernment. Alfred is rich, the thing must be done 
handsomely. A present of 500/., perhaps much less, will remove every 
difficulty. Make yourself perfectly easy. Ill answer for settling the 
affair. Where does she live ” 

‘In the Rue St. Romain, near this.’ 

‘T’i] see her at once,’ said St. George, rising and taking his hat, 

Madame de Monville, however, advised him first to see her son on the 
subject; as, if he were really so attached to his mistress as represented to 
her, he would be disposed to resent any interference of which she might 
complain to him, and as in that case she would, doubtless, represent every 
thing that was said so as to suit her own views, it would be better to ap- 
ply to her only as a last resort, should Alfred be inflexible. For herself, 
Madame de Monville confessed her reluctance to enter upon the subject 
with her son, knowing the determination with which he adhered to any 
resolution once taken, and doubting her own firmness, from knowing the 
influence he had over her mind. 

St. George at once set about the task he had thus undertaken, for, be it 
observed, he was never so much at home as when meddling with the 
affairs of others. His interference, as might be anticipated, was very if 
received by the young man. St. George, however, had no superfluous de- 
licacy to be wounded, and returned to the charge with such boldness and 
pertinacity that, after several warm discussions, a serious quarrel was 
nearly cccurring between them in consequence of his speaking of Louisa 


in atone which might be expected from his principles, but which M. de 
Monville warmly resented. St. George, however, wisely considered that, 
though an ally of the mother, it was no part of his mission to fight a duel 


with the son; he, therefore, resolved to change his tactics and appeal, as 
he originally intended, to Louisa herself ; 
In the meantime Alfred was wearied and annoyed by these discussions, 


and still more by the change of manner of his mother, to whom he was 
affectionately attached, and who, while she forbore to urge him on the 
subject of Mademoiselle de Chateauneuf, omitted no occasion of showing 
how earnestly she desired his marriage with that lady. The time he 

assed at home would have flown heavily indeed had it not been that he 

ad there one friend, his kind cousin Madame Valmont, to whom he could 
confide all his annoyances, all his hopes ; his love for his Louisa, their in- 
tended union—al! was confided to her friendly ear. She used to question 
him on the beauty and accomplishments of his future wife, and charmed 
him by listening to his delighted descriptions until she appeared nearly as 
much in love with her as Alfred himself. 

Bat before these anticipations could be realised, a grand obstacle had to 
be removed—the terrible marriage with Mademoiselle de Chateaunenf, 


which his mother bad so near at heart. The negotiations were silently pro- 
ceeding. and the day next but one was fixed upon for the formal introdne 
tion of the two families at a grand dinner, given by Madame de Monvitle. 
Phe union was impossible, yet 
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he shrank from acquainting his mother with his refusal, which he knew 
swould so seriously grieve her. 

‘ There is a good angel who watches over true love,’ smilingly observed 
Madame Valmont. ‘ Who knows, perhaps an objection may come from the 
other side? Hope!’ : 

The day following Alfred was greatly surprised to learn from bis mother 
that she had received an excuse from Madame de Chateauneuf, who could 
not dine with them as hed been arranged. She was suddenly about to quit 
Paris with her daughter for ashort time. No further explanation was 

iveo, but the chagrin and disappointment visible in hex countenance showed 
fat something had taken place to affect the threatened matrimonial pro- 
ject. Madame de Mounville lett the room to write a note, requesting to see 
M. St. George : 

« My dear cousin,’ said Alfred to Madame Valmont, joyously, ‘ this 
looks like a rupture. Is it not?’ 

‘ [ hope so,’ returned Matilda. 

‘The “ good angel” that watches over true love is then yourself? 

* Silence !’ said Matilda, ‘silence !’ 

* But how hasit occurred? Tell me, dear cousin, that I may thank you 
—that I may 

* Hush!’ interrupted Madame Valmont, in alow voice. ‘ What I have 
done is nothing. I saw you unhappy, and this is my sole excuse. Go, 
think only now of your Louisa. Marry her, as she is worthy of your heart. 
Adieu! in ashort lime your mother will yield to your prayers and forgive 

. Farewell! 

In order to keep aloof from the little family discussions which were now 
likely to occur, Matilda accepted an invitation to pass a few days with a 
friend in the vicinity of Paris. 

Nothing farther was said of the marriage with Mademoiselle de Cha- 
teauneul, Yet Alfred could not obtain the consent of his mother to his union 
with Louisa When she appeared disposed to yield, St. George, who seemed 
to consider that his credit as a man of business would be compromised were 
this marriage to take place, reproached her with weakness. At length, 
however , she did yield a reluctant assent; but on condition that she should 
not be asked to see her daughter-in-law. With this De Monville was fain 
to be content for the present, relying upon the good offices of his gentle 
cousin, and upon that great softener of all asperities—Time, fora reconcilia- 
tion at some future period. 

Alfred possessed in his own right a small property, delightfully situated 
about twenty leagues from Paris. [t was arranged that the marriage should 
take piace there, in order to avoid all unnecessary publicity. As the chateau 
had not been inhabited for some years, it was requisite to put it into a state 
fit to receive its new mistress; aud for this purpose Alfred determined to 
proceed thither to superintend in person the alterations and repairs. He was 
t be absent a week, and to return two days previous to the celebration of 
the marriage. It was the first separation of the lovers, and, brief as it was 
to he, they parted with ominous grief-—many tears on one side, deep sadness 
on both. 

M. St. George resolved to take advantage of his absence and make a last 
effori to put a stop to the marriage. He accordingly saw Louisa two or 
three times. 

On the return of Alfred to town he descended at bis mother’s hotel previ- 
ous to hastening to Louisa. The concierge handed him a letter—it was 
anonymous ' What this letter contained will be seen in the following pages. 

T'o be continued. 





Lentils’ 
AN INDIAN TRAGEDY. 


BY AGNES LASCELLES. 

it was oarly spring, by the smooth waters of the Lake of Michigan, in 
1837, when, not far from the falls of St Mary, which connect it with the 
larger expanse of Lake Superior, the sun having just risen, a solitary man 
was the only animated object in view. He advaaced slowly from a little 
wood, and, seeming somewhat fatigued, sat down for a short repose on the 

ass. Placed there, his appearance was that of a middle-aged person, 
Sressod as a trader of the commoner class of the Western United States ; 
and he was armed with arifle ard hatchet, the latter being secured by a 
coarse Jeathern belt. 

After looking impatiently all round, and seeing no one appear, he pro- 
daced from his pocket an immense slice of bread and cheese, and began to 
eat with voracity,as one who had an excellent appetite, and not much time 
to devote in supplying it; refreshing himself by repeated draughts from a 
good-sized bottle, drawn also out of his capacious pocket. His face, how- 
ever, was anything but pleasing; for, not merely had exposure to all 
weathers deducted considerably from his good looks, but it wore an expres. 
sion half cunning, half ferocious, heightened by his strong predilection for 
ardeut spirits, in which, early as it was, he‘already freely indulged. 

The trader having rested himself again journeyed on, slowly indeed, but 
without pausing till about an hour after the sun had reached his meridian 


coloured pony I saw at his village some time back, and which belongs to 
him.’ 


At this proposal his listener expressed as much astonish ment as was com- 
atible with {ndian gravity: he eyed the whiskey-seller a long time, and 
finally replied, are 

‘Impossible! Nogisqaa cannot. Pony belongs to wife!’ — 

‘ Ay; bat I must have it, or Nogisqua is no longer my friend, and I sell 
his things. What does a squaw want with an animal none of her tribe ever 
before possessed? And, Indian, if you give it up, I will add to the five 
flasks of whiskey already promised three more when I come to you 
again.’ 

. Bawbish gave it to his wife,’ was the reply ; ‘and much mischief it would 
be to take it. , ‘ 

‘ Hearken, Nogisqua,’ continued the trader ; ‘while night and sleep are 
upon your tribe's encampment, hasten to your village, bring the pony here, 
and I will take it away before dawn; then, when your squaw finds her 
loss, she will not know that you have sold it. The pony may have stray- 
ed, or been stolen; and she will soon forget it. Nogisqaa is the swiftest 
¢ foot of his people; and if he will but set about it, it can easily be 

one.’ 

The Indian replied not; but he rose softly, and waving his hand to Nay- 
lor in sign of acquiescence in his scheme, plunged deeper into the wood, 
and departed in quest of the animal. . 

Luckily for the trader, he returned before his people had slept off the 
night’s intoxication, else the chief might have prevented his daughter’s pony 
being sold. It was, however, light ; and Nogisqua, finding the American 
asleep, awoke him, and pointing to the outskirt of the wood, said, ‘ White 
man, it is ready ;’ and he led the way to the place where he had tied the 
pony. He seemed now to be extremely pleased with the bargain, and per- 
fectly indifferent whether his wife and father-in-law knew of it being his 
deed or not. Onthe other hand, the trader was certain he could sell the 
animal to great advantage in the United States, and that he had obtained it 
for very little. Giving, then, what had been before agreed on to Nogisqua, 
as he was about to depart, he said, ‘ All is secret, and perfectly right.’ 

‘Jt is no secret,’ ans wered the Indian, ‘the pony was tied; and when | 
led it away, a boy, wife’s younger brother, was about. His eyes were 
open, and he tried to prevent me. But, if they do guess that 1 have sold 
it, Bawbish’s son-in law will not lie, or even attempt to deceive. He 
will say, I gave the pony to the white man, that I might not starve.’ 

Having obtained what he wanted, the trader thought it would be more 
prudent to secure what he was possessed of, by quitting the Potawatemy 
tribe with all speed. The chieftain’s son in law having seen his friend dis- 
appear in the direction of Fort Michillimackinack, took the things restored 
to him, together with his precious whiskey, and turned his steps with con- 
siderable swiftness towards his own habitation, without any presentiment of 
the doom which awaited him there. 

It was a pretty and picturesque, yet wild scene, which the foot of a range 
cf mountains north of the wood before spoken of presented ; for along its 
basement were disposed the simple dwellings of a native race of the land, 
and they suited well with the aspect of the country. It need hardly, per- 
haps, be stated, that from here the pony, so unfortunately, as it proved, was 
taken; and that here at present were settled such members of the Potawa- 
temy tribe as had not followed the hunting-party. 

Within a large sized tent, covered with bark, as a great preservative 
against the weather, sat Miami, the daughter of Bawbish, and wife of Nogis- 
qua, the handsomest squaw of her tribe. Her features resembled those of 
her father considerably ; but the gravity which he affected, in common with 
the rest of the natives, was not perceptible in his daughter at this moment 
Her whole dark countenance was animated with passion; her hands were 
clenched ; her eyes rolled restlessly, and her brow darkened with a com- 
plete thunderstorm of anger. Her dress consisted of a yellow cotton mate- 
rial, obtained from the European forts, with a handkerchief of the same 
colour for a head-dress; and not far from her, in a rude cradle composed of 
matting and twigs from the pine-iree, lay an infant of the dusky hue of the 
Potawatemy race, sleeping soundly. 

The squaw had been employed in weaving grass for the formation of a 
mat; but her impatient spirit rendered her at this moment incapable of pur- 
suing her occupation, and she was ubvut to leave the tent, when she was 
prevented by the entrance of a boy, breathless and heated. This was her 
younger brother, whom Miami had sent to watch the pony ; he had been 
wandering about last night, and had seen Nogisqua unlovse it, and lead it 
away. Astonished at this, he had run to tell his sister, who immediately 
bade him return, and find out what her husband was going to do with it. 
But while he was away the squaw came to the conclusion that Nogisqua 
could have taken it for no other purpose than to exchange it with some of 


very rare among the Indian women, usually mild and patient under wrongs. 
But Miami was the daughter of a chiet; the pony had been given to her b 
her father before she became the squaw of Nogisqua; none ot her tribe had 





height, when he came to a small native encampment, evidently only tem- 
porary, being a collection of huts hastily erected ; for the absence of women 
and chiidreu proved that it was no regular settled habitation, Seeing no 
one, when he had arrived tolerably near, he tied his horse to a tree, and 
whistled once or twice. ‘There was no answer to this signal, aad he walked 
nto one or two of the wigwams, but soon returned, disappointed. 

* All gone,’ said he, ‘after their hunting or feuds. Provoking as it is, I 
must wait, as they are very good customers to my whiskey.’ 

His patience was destined to be considerably exercised, for the sun was 
declining before any oneappeared. Atlength ten or adozen Indians of the 
Potawatemy tribe,—a fine, athletic race in general,—returned to their en- 
campnent; some laden with skins of beavers, and not a few with water- 
fowl and birds they had shot, They expressed no surprise at seeing the 
trader, but gathered round him with greetings such as ‘ Welcome, brother! 
the children of the land are glad to see you! Have you brought much of 
the strong waters of your country?) We expected you at sunrise.’ 

Te these he replied, ‘The white man is happy to bargain with hia 
brethren, or even to give them whathe has got.’ And, in sign of his bene- 
velence, he again produced his own bottle, and handed it round to the na- 
tives, who each took a draught from it, and soon emptied it. At this moment 
thece came up a tall Indian,—not young, indeed, but Time had so lightly 
touched him that his hand had only added to the dignity and gravity o! his 
countenance, but had not ‘aapaiced its noble look. His step was firm, and 
the fire of his eye unquenched, and not a single silver line had marred the 
hue of his dark hair, or planted a furrow on his calm brow. 

The trader rose at his approach, and said, ‘ Welcome, chief! Has the 
Great Spirit been favourable to you since we last mei?’ 

‘John Naylor,’ answered the native, who seemed least pleased of any at 
the teader’s visit, ‘ would be more welcome to Bawbish if he brought not to 
his people a drink that makes them mad !’ 7 

To this the other made no reply; but, when the chief had turned away, 
he said, with a peculiarly evil smile, 

* When shall I see my brother Nogisqua? is he not here?’ 

This Nogisqua was the son-in-iaw of the Indian Bawbish; and, being 
extremely addicted to whiskey, to satisfy this propensity, had not merely 
sold all the products of his hunting, but even pledged his gun, bis hatchets, 
and his clothes, to the trader, for it. As the chieftain never looked with a 
favourable eye upon him, Naylor determined to avenge himself by leading 
his son-in-law inio deeper excesses to obtain his fata) beveraze 7 

Scarcely had the reply, ‘ He is with us,’ been returned to the trader’s in- 
qairy when the chieftain’s son-in-law arrived. His brow wore an ill-bod- 
ing appearance, and a peculiar air of true native doggedness and obstinacy 
characterized him. Advaucing before Naylor, he gazed sternly at him, but 
said nota word. The trader, however, knew well how to deal with him 
and began, 

‘Brother Nogisqua, be not angry, [ will arrange everything to please 
you. 

‘It cannot be,’ answered he. ‘The white man might rather say he has 
taken everything, and will return nothing.’ 

* To show, however, bis sincerity, Naylor went to his store 
forth the things the Indian had pledged to hii, 

* All these,’ said he, ‘shall be yours again, 
easy conditions. But we will talk when we 





, and drawing 


vith more whiskey, on very 
alone, and when my bro- 


ever possessed, or hardly seen such an animal, so that the loss might be well 
expected to be very grievous. 

hen therefore the boy entered the hut, she said, ‘ Tlascala,—brother, 
the pony ?’ 

‘The pony is gone: the mountain, the wood, the plain is searched ; the 
pony is neither grazing on the one, nor entangled in the other, nor roaming 
on the plain!’ 

At length Nogisqua returned, half intoxicated, bearing the rifle and cloth- 
ing for which he had given up the pony. 

Arrived, he threw himself on the ground, and was about to apply again 
to his new store of whiskey, when Miami snatched away the flask, exclaim- 
ing, 
Fone pony!—the pony! Has the white man given thee this for the 

ony ?’ 

The Indian, tired of his journey, and the spirit he had freely partaken of 
benumbing his faculties, folded his arms, and after along pause replied with 
great gravity, 

‘ Nogisqua has sold him. He could not hunt; he could not get food; he 
could not get strong drink. White man had all; white man wanted the 
pony ; he had him, and Nogisqua has all this,—and this,’—pointing to the 
clothes and flasks. 

But at this confession the dark blood of the squaw boiled fiercely up, and 
seemed ready to burst from the veins; for two or three minutes her features 
wore an expression which, to any bystander, who knew her naturally soft 
and placid countenance, would have been a sure sign that no common pro- 
ject of vengeance had entered ber soul. At length she exclaimed, raising 
her arms over her head with a fierce gesture, 

‘ By the name of our Great Spirit, who presides over us! By the name 
of the God whom the white missionaries preach, thou deservest to die | 
And, if I could, I would kill thee for my pony’s sake.’ 

On hearing this, Nogisqua produced his scalping knife, and flung it to Mi- 
ami, saying, ‘ Kill away !’ 

Whether his intoxication was so great that he knew not what he was 
doing, or whether he thought the squaw jested, or he despised her anger 
—whatever induced him to commit the rash act of putting this instrument 
into her hands atsuch a moment, it was fatal to him, Miami sprang towards 
him, seized the knife, and plunged it into his breast up to the handle. The 
Indian fell amidst his dearly purchased whiskey, and in a second or two 
was dead. 

The calmness of the squaw retatned to her when her loss had been 
avenged in such a deadly manner; her passion passed away, but no sign 
of regret or repentance appeared. She turned to the door of the tent, and, 
looking. out, tried to discover her brother Tlascala. Seeing him at some 
distance, she beckoned to him to approach ; and as he ran into the tent, and 
lifted up his hands and eyes in astonishment, she said, 

‘ White man had the pony,—Death has Nogisqua !’ 

The boy did not answer; but for many minutes he stood gazing at the 
dead Indian ! then said, ‘ Shall I go and tell it?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the sqaaw; and Tlascala proceeded to the door of each 
tent and but around, saying in a mourntul voice, ‘ Nogisqua is dead ! Nogis- 
qua is dead !” 

At this sudden announcement the female relatives of Miami were the 
first to hasten to her tent, (unconscious that she had killed him,) to com- 








her’s ear can hear me, and no one else.’ 
The sight of bis property, and the assurance that he should soon have i! 
again, somewhat mollified Nogisqua ; and the trader having bargained with 
the natives for nearly everything they possessed, in exchange for whiskey, 
the company gathered round the fire, and soon all became, with the excep- 
tion of Bawbish, more or less intoxicated. Naylor himself drank very 
liberally, and supplied Nogisqua, so that they were both in some degree 
ander the influence of Bacchus; but Naylor perfe ctly remembered the plan 
he had devised for his friend; and, seeing the natives either asleep or too 
attentive to the unfortunate liquor he had sold them to heed anything else 
he said to Nogisqua, i , 
ial! Will the chieftain’s son come apart with me, that we may have some 
re 
de vative consenting, Naylor retired into the wood, and said, 
nei “" to live, an labour that we may eat; else would I give 
fooh, or _ ‘ tings, and ask nothing from him. But we must not be 
Lee eiore, it it pleases him to consent, he shall have his gun and 
clothing, together with five flasks of whisk *y, provided he sells me a creams 








mence the lamentations customary in the tribe when one of the members 
died. Letting these puss, who alroady began, with frantic guestures, to un- 
loose their hair, and utter deep wails, Tlascala communicated to the Indians 
who remained the news that the squaw had killed her husband. On hear- 
ing this, one or two distant relatives of Novisqua (for his only brother was 
not at the village) demanded justice, summary Indian justice, upon Miami. 
Bat Tlascala, who hoped to save his sister, and was already much terrified 
at what he had seen, implored earnestly that before they did anything he 
might bear the news to Bawbish, their chief and his fatber; and the elders 
of the Potawatemies decided that he had said right—that it was the chief’s 
voice alone that could sentence the criminal. 

Alarmed, therefore,—confused,—unwilling to go, yet convinced of the 
necessity of using despatch—the unhappy ‘Tlascala set forth to bear the 
news to hisfather. The friends of Nogisqua, when he was gone, headed 
by an old squaw, the aunt of the slain man, walked to the tent, where Mi- 
ami still sat, sarrounded by almost all the women of the tribe. They were 
in profound silence, for finding from her own lips that she had killed No- 
gisqua, they deferred their lamentations till her own doom was dec ided on. 

The Indians took the corpse of her husband, wrapped it in a blanket, and 





the traders of the white men for whiskey ; and this idea fomented her anger, | 


carried it out, laying it under the shade of some trees near at hand, and 
placed two pieces of stick upon it, in the form of a cross, for they mixed 
certain notions the missionaries had taught them with many of their own 
ceremonies. Beside it = they iaid his gun, and some of the whiskey for 
ich he had paid so dearly. 

wirhe oquaw atteiapthd nas to escape from her tribe, and except that her 
hands touched no longer the tasks she was accustomed to fulfil in the day, 
and that when any one ap roached her eyes rolled restlessly and inquisi- 
tively on them, she await her fa'e with the utmost calmness. 

The news was most terrible to Bawbish. Tlascala, the unhappy mes- 
senger, paused frequently on his road, thinking, if the chief did not know 
what had happened, his sister might perhaps be suffered to live unmolest- 
ed, and for a moment he turned his footsteps back again. Then he re- 
membered the relatives of Nogisqua, who were thirsting for vengeance ; 
and that, though from time immemorial it had been the custom in his tribe 
for the chief to award a just and unbiassed sentence on those of his people 
who had committed any crimes, yet in this case he though his sister muut 
escape, as he could not believe his father would condemn his child to 
death. 

This idea lightened his heart in some degree; onward he went and 
reached the hunting encampment. It was evening, and the Indians were 
all there ; but at the sight of their fires, by one of which he espied his fath- 
er, Tlascala’s courage failed again altogether, aud he sat down and wept 
bitterly—a very extraordinary thing in an Indian, and which, in the opin- 
ion of his tribe, would only have been excusable on account of his extreme 
youth. ‘ , ‘ 

At length, too well convinced he must execute his terrible mission, he 
drew near with attitude as humbled and sad as if he were the criminal, and 
said, ‘ Father, justice is cried for in our village,—jastice upon my sister 
who has killed Nogisqua for her pony, which the white men had. 

The chief was seated on the grass with many of his people ; but the change 
of countenance that he could not suppress, betrayed the assumed calmness 
with which he said, ‘Son of Bawbish, thy sorrow is unbecoming a Pota- 
watemy! Thou speakest of death; has Miami been the instrument to cut 
off Nogisqua ?” 

‘Yes, aud his brethren demand vengeance.’ — , 

Bawbish could not answer; he glanced his eye over his people, and 
seemed to ask counsel Finding him silent, they reminded him of his duty, 
by saying, ‘ Chief of our tribe act justly. Go to our village ; we will follow ; 
there let the Great Spirit direct thee ! yp 

With a bitter sigh he answered, ‘Rightly spoken. I will away this night 
—this moment. Child, come with me.’ ; 

Saying these words, he rose; yet though he called up all his fortitude to 
hide trom the Indians what he felt, nature was too powerful ; and the once 
firm steps of the chieftain tottered, and seemed as powerless as those of an 
infant. He was forced indeed to lean upon Tlascala. Seeing this, his peo- 
ple exclaimed ‘ Bawbish, we are coming, the stars are hardly risen, let us 
go together.’ ” . , 

But the dignity of his office, and the stoicism of an Indian, had now come 
to aid Bawbish, and reproached him for his public emotion; to repair it, 
he hastily replied, ‘1 go now, follow you afterwards ; at sunrise our judg- 
ment will be given.’ 

He waited to hear no more, but turned towards the village with renewed 
strength, while Tlascala followed slowly at adisiance, He knew well his 
father would not address him, and yet he scarcely ventured to speak him- 
self at this moment; but as they journeyed silently on, the necessity of say- 
ing something gave him words, and he whispered in a low tone, ‘ Miami 
is not to die 7’ 

Bawbish understood well this remark, and returned, ‘Justice must be 
among the Potawatemies; from time immemorial the chief has condemned 
the guilty: the Great Spirit commands it. Tlascala, be patient, be calm, 
have fortitade. Sorrow like this is unworthy the son of Bawbish; an In- 
dian should despise it, and not weep like a white man over his brethren.’ 

This was very little consolation, and Tlascala’s blood felt chilled, as now 
the possibility of the father condemning the child flashed across him. He 
fell behind the chief; and Bawbish not noticing him, walked on, a heavy 
sigh now and then alone expressing the sorrow which was ten umes more 
bitter from being thus forcibly suppressed. ; , 

Night had falien on the Potawatemy village ; the wind had risen and 
shook the woods in strong gusts, and clouds frequently dimmed the stars, 
and were then swept away by the repeated shocks of the blast. The In- 
dians gathered round their fires, and partook of the whiskey lately brought 
by the trader, and awaited the arrival of Bawbish; but betore he appeared 
another stranger had found bis way a:mongst them. — 

‘l'his was an European, without a companion, evidently no hunter or tra- 
der, for he carried neither arms nor goods ; all he had was a book and a stout 
stick; and his simple dress was that of one who had lately arrived in the 
New World. Quite young, but with a countenance grave agd rather pallid, 
he came close up to the fire, and demanded in English how far it was to 
Fort Michillimackinack, On hearing that the morning would overtake him 
before he reached it, he asked hospitality for the night; and though the na- 
tives were not very fond of strargers who had nothing to sell, and above ail 
who brought no whiskey, they suffered him to remain. ‘heir attention 
was soon diverted from the stranger by the arrival of their chief, in whose 
aspect sorrow struggled bard with Indian pride. : 

{na moment he was surrounded by the kiudred of Nogisqua, but not 
suffering them to commence their outcries, he said, pointing to the east, 
‘ At sunrise Bawbish will judge; till then let the cry tor blood, brethren, 
be hushed.’ 

With these words he retired to his tent, not to find repose, but to brood 
over his wretched fate, though, according to Indian notions, his duty was 
| plain. The squaws gathered round Miami, on learning the arrival of the 
| chieftain, began to ulter most dismal wails, such as were suflicient to un- 

nerve the firmest courage, and even roused the atteution of the pensive Eu- 
| ropean, who inquired the cause. Learning it, he said, ‘ Assuredly my steps 
| were not led hither in vain: { would see the woman tuat has done this. 
| The natives hearing this desire, immediately whispered »mong themselves, 
fA messenger {rom the Great Spirit!’ and then pointed to the squaw’s 
tent 

Thither he bent his steps, and there sat Miami in a circle formed by her 
female relatives, whose shrieks rendered almost everything inaudible, Her 
calmness was Very nearly shaken by them; though only a customary for- 
mality when any one of the tribe died. But these lamentations were more 
on account of her own probable fate, and a sort of anticipation of it, than for 
Nogisqua’s untimely end. ; , 

‘The appearance of the stranger in the tent silenced them fur a moment, 
and he touk advantage of it to say, ‘ Which of you children of the land have 
| killed one of your brethren ?’ ' 
| ‘J, white man,’ answered Miami. ; , 
| ‘Itisaheavy crime; and worse, thou seem’st as yet unrepentant. 

‘Is ita crime ? returned the squaw ; ‘then let the white men answer for 

Till they brought strong drink among us, we did no! kill each other.’ 
it.‘ What is the punishment among you ?’ inquired the European. 

To this question no answer was made; the squaw fe:t she could notpro- 
pounce the word ‘death,’ and, after a moment’s silence, the band of mourn- 
ers raised their voices in another wild shriek. But the person who spoke 
was determined to be heard, and, in his loudest tone, he said, ‘I ask not 
| idly ; teil me, is it not life for life? Ifso, I come to wid thee; repent, I will 
| baptize thee—heaven is then open to thy spirit, Women, let your compan- 
| ion hear me, and cease these noisy lamentations.’ , 
| Thesquaw gazed wildly at him, hardly comprehen cing him ; but at length 
| answered, ‘ | have heard before the preachers of the white men,—you are 
| one: butto-night how can | hear you?’ ; 
| ‘Sister, I am fully qualified to help thee; to preach to you natives I came 
| from my country. Call me Amplias; though this is not indeed the name my 
| fathers bore, for that I have laid aside, in order to spend my life among 
| you. Speak then, has God touched thy heart?’ ; ‘ ; 

Miami shook her head, and signed to her relatives to continue their wails. 
But Amplias, as he called himself, determined not to be thwar ted altogether 
in his attempts to convert her, knelt down aad prayed aloud. 

Thus the night passed. Before sunrise all the indians assembled them- 
selves in frontof Bawbish’s tent. Thither the corpse of Nogisqua was = 
veyed : at its head stood his aunt, and around, his nearest relatives, and 1 
was laid in the centre. Miami was then led tothe place: she was wo et 
ed by nearly all the women of the tribe, who at this moment redouble 
their cries; and these sounds warned the chief that he must now prosounce 
sentence on his child. — 

Accordingly he walked forth, and immediately every 0n° ng - - 
His emotion was visible only in the paleness which strangely a aa a 
naturally dark hue; but that subdued grief was so intense, that hi ftein’s 
terday’s ill fated news premature old age had come on bhi. es yen ne 
streng h had departed for ever. Before he could utter 4 pen te on ~we 
glided amongst the natives, and placed himself not far [rom gor! ae - at te 
(ween it and Miami, and looked round upon all, as if he were going wo judze 
the case, 
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The Indians were much astonished, but, as Baw 84 did not potee bim, 
he was suffered toremain. The chieftain, overwhelme A wae ar ce — 
row, at length said, ‘ Death has been amongst us; | see bis prey before me. 
The hand of violence has been on him. ’ his relatives, what do 
ye require ? d <i 

They answered, ‘ That this woman may die who Siew him. 
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‘ u justify thyself?’ demanded Bawbish of his daughter, whose 
oo el to oe natural ap ce, at once soft and beaatiful, pee 
betrayed that there stood one of the fiercest and firmest characters of the 

e tribe. : 
a replied not to the qaestion ; and the chief, gazing first on the dead, 
and then on her, resumed, ‘ According to the custom of our land, justice 
must be done, Let the hand of Nogisqua’s nearest relative put her to 
th.’ 

denne sentence passed, he drew back towards his own tent; and the re- 

latives of Nogisqua dispatched a ranner to her brother Owai, that the sen- 

tence might be executed before sunset. vom > 1 il 

Amplias, the stranger, alone followed the chieftain to his tent, and en ~" 
ed it, an act which none of the natives at this moment would have ventur 
oO 








n. F ‘ 

« Man,’ said he, ‘ thou hast condemned thy daughter, and in so anges 
satisfied that it wasa duty, If it is your Indian law, so let it be ;_ = e 
not, and care not, for the body’s preservation, But sinners who ju Be m1 
harshly and so quickly each other, spare the soul, though ye know not i 
value. Let the woman hear me, and when she is baptized let her die. vin 

Bawbish’s anger was greatly raised when he found the sanctity of his 
sorrow invaded by a white man, against “y! ape he ag of whom at this mo- 

t ntertained a deep aversion, and he replied, ' 
cy mischief ! Ann & of my people and myself, or thou shall be slain 
too. Let menot hear thy voice, or that of any of thy accursed countrymen.’ 
Then seeing Tlascala at the door of the tent, he beckoned him - a in; 
and, as Amplias was about to speak again, he picked up a hatchet - = 
claitned with true Indian ferocity,‘ Begone, or I will have thy scalp this | 
instant !’ ‘Ses ; ‘ , a | 

The European finding his intercession fruitless, withdrew, and, wn 
time was to be lost, hastened to the squaw, to renew his efforts to — e | 
her to embrace Christianity. ‘Tlaseala would have followed ; eer awe | 

bish, resuming the digy, 4 a chief, commanded him to stay, and thus | 
i d reproved him. 

wi thes ee camected the name of a Potawatemy! How canst won eae | 
against our enemies, or hunt, or scalp a foe, when thus thou weepest like a | 
child ata trifle? Beware! for if there is any more of this, thou wilt be ex- | 
pelled the tribe. Keep, then, here, and hazard not thy life by displaying | 
thy weakness when thy sister dies.’ E 

n obedience to this order Tlascala remained in the tent. Comparative | 
silence now brooded over the village, the squaws only at intervals giving 
vent to their feelings in tremendous wails. Amplias’ voice was also uplified, 
and his prayer was beard. 

‘ Sister,’ said he, ‘ dost thou repent of this crime, and of all thou hast com- 
mitted befvre ? and shall | bapuze thee? s 
‘ Miami,’ answered the squaw, ‘ knows not what to think or say ; bul 
she will do as the messenger from the Great Spirit judges best.’ 

‘ But thou must believe in what Ll have told thee.’ 

* I do believe.’ ‘ 

Joyful at this confession, Amplias hastened to a brook which ran near, | 
and returning with water, proceeded to a:minister the holy rite of | 
tizing. 

‘Sister,’ said he, when it was finished, ‘the blood of our Lord Jesus | 
Christ sanctifies and cleanses thee ; and thy soul, which is so quickly to part | 
from thy body, shail, through His merits, be admitted into heaven.’ 

‘The squaw, whose features had now Jost all that sternness and indiffer- 
ence that had before characterized them, and wore a miogled expression of 
astonishment, sorrow, and humility, bowed her head, and Amplias con- 
tinued. ‘ Thongh but little time I have had to instruct thee, the Lord’s grace 
full and mercy require neither days nor hours, and He will not deny thee 
forgiveness.’ 

He here became suddenly silent an instant; for, seeing the Indians as- 
sembling together, he doubted not that Nogisqua’s brother was arrived. In 
a moment more ail the squaws lett the tent, and arranged themselves in 
much the same manner as wheu the sentence was pronounced. Omai had 
indeed come, and, having been informed of the duty required of him, was 
now sharpening his scalping-knife. The corps of Nogisqua was again 
brought forth, and Bawbish himseif came from his retiremert, and took 
his place, but fixed his eyes upon the ground. Miami, now aware she had | 
No ume to lose, snatched up her infant son, and, placing him in the arms | 
of Amplias, said solemnly, ‘ Messenger of the Great Spirit, baptize him!’ | 
—and, seeing the avenger of blood approach, pointed to the woods. 

But when Omai took the squaw by her long hair, and led ber into the | 
middle of the circle, Amplias followed, the only one of all the assembly who | 
did not feel something akin to pity. His chiei sensation was joy that asoul 
had been snatched from darkness ; and with regard to death, he now look- 
ed upon it as no evil; the youthful enthusiast was wholly meditating how | 
he could baptize and instruct the child committed to his care. 

Nogisqua's brother having made an incision in the squaw’s forehead in | 
the form of a cross, plunged the knife into her bocy. A shriek, a rush of | 
blood, and a few dying groans and convulsions followed, and the Indian | 

squaw lay stiff in death. 

Vengeance thus satisfied, the relations of Nogisqua and Miami’s Exheukd | 
became immediately reconciled, and both bodies were interred in a sand- 
bank, side by side. Amplias prayed long by this melancholy grave. Night | 
fell, and he was still thus engaged, when Le heard some one near him. | 
Turning he saw Tlascala, who whispered in a voice half-choked with | 
weeping and fear. 

‘Good white man, fly? Bawbish is so maddened at the loss of his daugh- | 
ter, that if he see you he will kill you, he hates your whole race. Here is 
Miami’s son—take him and run to Fort Michilimackinack ; some good 
white people will take compassion on him there. But oh teach him to be- 
ware of whiskey ; it has killed both his parents.’ 

‘Can youguide me ?’ inquired Amplias. ‘ [know not the way.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ answered Tlascala. ‘ Hide in the wood near, and | will come. 
My own tribe hate me, and I will leave them.’ 

Obeying this injunction, the European hastened to the wood, and pre- | 
sently the boy joined him with plenty of provisions, and both set off for 
Fort Michilimackinack. Here Miami’s son was baptized, and soon after 
Tlascala also was received into the Christian faith. Amplias indeed fas 
he chose still to call himself, though a native of England and possessed of 
property there] took great pains to instruct him ; and Tlascaia soon be. 
came a successful trapper, and nearly supported himself and his little ne- 
phew : so that Amplias presently departed in quest of other na ive tribes to 
preach to. The trader John Naylor heard the account of Nogisqua’s death 
and that of his wife, and took great care ever afterwards to keep out of the 
reach ofthe Potawatemies, 

This little story is not fiction. The chief events of it took place a few | 
years back in America. 
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SHOTS FROM AN OLD SIX-POUNDER. 
BY PORTFIRk. 
‘My aid-de-camp knows all, and has no objection to tell it.’ 
Marquess of "s Letter. 

Light in heart, high in hope, the world before me, at the age of fourteen, 
[ bounded into my guardian’s carriage one fine spring morning at the Castle 
{nn at Salt Hill, where we had slept the previous night, en roue for the 
Royal Military College at Marlow. Little did 1 dream that, twenty-seven 
years after, I should pass my honey-moon at the same inn, and occupy the 
same apartments! 

A ride through a delicious country brought us to the confines of Berk- 
shire. Passing Bisham Abbey, the venerable seat of the Vausittarts, we 
crossed the Thames by a wooden bridge, commanding a picturesque view 
ot the river, which, after tumbling over a weir, threaded its course through 
osier-bound islets and extensive pasiures, until it was lost among wooded 
hills in the distance. We were now in Buckinghamshire, at this extremity 
of which the town of Great Marlow is situated. Alfred House, the oli 
brick mansion which stands on your right before you turn into the High 
Street, belonged to Louise de Querouailles, the celebrated Duchess of Poris- 
mouth, but was now occupied as a dormitory by the College, to which with 
a beating heart | was hastening. Few, alas! who received the first rudi- 
ments of soldiership within its walls, survive to recollect the heterogeneous 
mass of buildings which bore that name, before the present magnificent 
editice at Sandhurst uprose, like the enchanted palace of Aladdin, in the 
midst of a desert. Time, climate, but above all, ‘grim war,’ with his 
ravages, have laid low the great majority of Marlow men, of whom it has 
been remarked that a singularly large proportion fel in their first field. 

It was not until the contest with revolutionary France had assumed so 
Sigantic a character, and threatened to last out the lives of the then existing 
generation, that the British government provided an establishment for the 
education of those youths who were destined to officer our rapidly increas- 
ing army,—a measure absolutely forced upon it by the repeated failures 
and disasters, arising from the general incompetency of our officers, parti- 
Cularly of the efat major and higher grades, which had cost the country an 
*xpenditare of treasure, \o say nothing of lite, to which the sum necessary 
lor the removal of this canker in our military institutions was as a drop of 
Water to the ocean. 

An old brick mansion, which had evidently been the residence of a family 
of some importance, furmed the nucleus of the college. The boarded win- 
‘ows of the black-hole frowned in terrorem from one of its wings; its ex- 


‘easive offizes were turned into halls of sudy, kitchens, and the guard- 
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| Cuppage, and Vandeleur, and De Roos, and the two Fanes, and the two 


| your time—one a penny, two a penny, hot cross buns 


| cadets without being disliked by them. Nor did Wright content himself 
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in dark room for light offenders. Near these, two | brilliant staff at these reviews, inspired us with still greater interest.— 
blocks of he ony > bs ares containing dining-halls, dormitories, committee | These were the especial objects of our envy! Not even royalty had such 
rooms, the armoury, &c. &c., had been run up, together with an extensive | attractions In our eyes. Many of these students had been our pe 
shed, well furnished with blacking and blacking-brushes; for we were poraries—sat in the same study—stood in the same ranks—dined at the 
expected to retouch our shoes for the general parade with our own hands, | same table—been involved in the same punishment—yet there they were, 
in order that we might acquire humility and the polish, | presume, on Dr. | as much officers as Wright himself—wearing sashes and epaulets—beyond 
O’Toole’s principle. In addition to Alfred House, three other houses had | the reach of the black-hole or dark room—no longer liable to be chivied 
been hired in the town for dormitories and the hospital, for being out of bounds—in a word, they were free to go where they 
After a slight examination I was admitted into the college. I had pre- | liked and do what they liked, even to cut Dolby,* and every species of 
viously gone through a more severe ordeal at Woolwich, being designed | study, and join their regiments if they were so minded. Lucky—lucky 
for one of the educated corps, as the Artillery and Engineers were desig- | rogues! how we envied them. Freemantle, afterwards a favourite aide- 
nated. That same day the Invincible, a superb seventy-four, was launched. | de-camp of The Duke’s, was among these. He often came over with the 
Wondertul coincidence !—glorious presage! My triends congratulated me. | Duke of Leinster then at Eton, to see Fitzroy, his grace’s cousin. Wheel- 
They felt convinced | was born to be a hero, which, no dcubt, | should | er, the chaplain, like a true representative of the church militant, invari- 
have been, had not the peace and half-pay stunted my laurels. ably attended these reviews in full canonicals, and afterwards said grace 
As I strutted about the College Field in my smart scarlet jacket, pro- | inthe hall, when we went into dinner, Those eternal rice puddings? 
fusely laced with silver, { thought myself ademi-god! { could never} Let mine enemy ask me to dinner, and give me a rice pudding. e 
sufficiently admire myself in the fish-poad. I ran a risk truly Narcissian. | couldn’t annoy me more. However, in justice to Lewis, the purveyor, I 
True, my fourteen-year-old legs looked somewhat of the thinnest and the | must say our fare was both plentiful and of good quality. The milk and 
boniest in my light-blue pantaloons; nor was the pasteboard foraging-cap, | bread especially I thought excellent. 
covered with coarse blue cloth, precisely the sort of termination could| At six o’clock the reveille beat. Alter making our éoilette, we marched 
have wished. N’importe / cocked over my righ: brow, it wasn’t so mach | to prayers. Oae of the college servants then went down the ranks with a 
amiss,—in fact, it looked rather piquant than otherwise. My stiff siock, | large basket filled with bread, from which thoge, who felt inclined, took a 
however, galled me intolerably. It was a decided drawback,—a most | piece, after which we were dismissed to our studies. At nine o'clock we 
hamiliating and serf-like appendage. I telt canine—like a poodle on_ his | breakfasted, at eleven went to drill, and at one, to drawing, fencing, clas- 
hind legs. Nevertheless, it was some alleviation to know, it anybody | sics, geography, or history, as the case might be. At three, the drum beat- 
asked me ‘whose dog I was?’ I could answer, ‘The King’s! ing ‘ ‘I'he Roast Beef of Old England,’ sammoned as to dinner, which done, 
Next morning I was consigned to the tender mercies of the junior ma- | we adjourned to evening study. Our evenings were passed in our halls, 
thematical master, M—— N , a gaunt, ferocious-looking personage, | except by the under officers, who had a room to themselves. This was 
who might have sat for Mrs. Radcliffe’s Schedoni, and was quite as cruel. | called recreation. At nine, we were marched in to supper, had prayers, and 
Even now my blood boils when I think of this bashaw, whose tyranny was | so off to our respective dormitories, to be roused again next morning by the 
intolerable. unwelcome reveille. ‘Those who were sufficiently advanced in their drill 
‘ Hold up yonr head !—throw out your chest—keep vo ps fingers to ke be ee guard in their turn, on which occasions they 
2ams _ heels form an angle of sixty degrees er m : : y 
po pov por — yuu rook or were the aoade which sirack | Of this, mathematics were considered the most important branch. Every 
my ears, as I took my station with four other tyros in Turberville’s drill. month those cadets who were pen erg by their respective professors 
squad in the College Field, when study was over. The senior cadets drilled | #8 qualified for a higher class, underwent an examination by oid Dolby. 
the juniors, and the system was an excellent one. Turberville, who wasa | Not passing this, was called re be er yrone ayer 
capital drill, soon made us fit to join éhe column, as those cadets who had Precious rough diamond, yer Do re — t, sell-elevated, and cer- 
gone through the initiatory drillings were styled, and who, of course, tainly most exceedingly Aton” n apes f ee corded smalls, 
included the great body of the students. And certainly the column went and top-boots, he lvoked far more like a second class farmer thar a profes- 


























: p . 4 od 
| through the manual and platoon exercises and the eighteen mancuvres as | 80° of mathematics. Dolby’s course of mathematics was, unquestionably, 


smaitly, and with as much precision, as any crack regiment in the service, a I tesa ed re degre pr pee ere pag pth e B 5 
—as the Duke of Kent, no indifferent judge in such matters, allowed. In- | ‘¢8¢- He possessed talents too of a very 1 or ny oie . A 
deed, as far as mere drill and soldier-like appearance wete concerned, the mathematics was profound. But I have observe _ tbat men o ‘ is ca ibre 
system al Matlow was perfect. invariably make the worst teachers. They are too Ey ey = 

Three hundred and nine cadets, divided into the A, B, and C companies, | bring themselves to teach the rudiments—they can son a o8 > 
were on the establishment. I was posted to the first, commanded by Capt. higher branches and ,more cet gw — = by vas ad + pede ry 
Ouran olfce remarable forbs inns. Gebikemen,” he would aay, | ey cnnotcommunicte their knowledge at aldo not ety that thi 
‘if you're found out, you’re sure to b2 detected ! tter was a worthy o Sg Se ee ; , > 
soul, but alack! no uote fit than the animal from which he derived hig | of course I had r? opportunity of judging. Bat perhaps | pate we ree 
name, to command such mischievous, unraly spirits as we were,—extracted | Worst — "ps Poona: baad of chad ‘ip “LS teowbent pose 
from Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Rugby, the Charter-House, and halt the ; Centric, but devoid of lee dest 2 ns c Me to D he "B: A gt neg 
other public schools in the kingdom. abused oe oan ar “long a ” St _— r ‘~ , an r Pm 

I stood in the rear rank, next to the late Earl of Munster, with w sy mchemuiiiitaiin os Sauda tee wore of thie deseription. They 

‘ =. 2 P Gate . Tha \eat— > al r ( r TO " I 2 ° 

a , — an ' - “Fr set rare : anes falling out, + ett 2 appear—for what reason it woald be difficult to divine—to have been se- 
liged to fall in, or he agg thrashed re, = st was _— t a se lected from an inferior grade altogether, aud, however talented they might 
Poor Fitzclarence ! e was one of the best-natured boys breathing— . > oe ° , ma Le 
frank, free, careless, idle, but by no means deficient in talent. He was a they certainly wece not proper persons to instruct youths des- 
very fond of good living, and even then had a tendency to corpulence.— — es yee se Naa fass vere forei f foreign extraction 
The Duke doated on him—so did his mother. They often drove over Pe mB the ot d Patt a cf Vaan Aidiotaihed 6 pi John oa Alfred 
from Bushy to see him. Well do Iremember the latter, with her dark | Chalow who teseall ; died at the house of the latter in Wimpole Street at 
expressive eye and deep sonorous tones. Methinks I see her now, lean- } the advanced age Thien y-two, which, considering his temperament is not 
ing with folded arms on the desk in Shetky’s study, watching with intense curneiahed ,; ve mong a nie pom or better “tem ered man than old 
interest the progress Fitz made in his drawing; and Fitz drew well too, Cholon, “i FP abe hin to 6 sastien I don’t pte a thet { ever saw 
in a bold off-hand style. : rs : Fee . ee Beth rsh 4 

Vernon, a son of the Archbishop of York, and a Queen’s page, was my | web gimli cg | — Chloe Wns nec etal Os aceite of hie 
front-rank man. We slept in the same dormitory. I used to listen with pupils nat suspect liked study almost as little, for we did pretty much as 
open ears to his accounts of the old Queen (Charlotte,) his attending her on chen. Walt ibs aeaiine.” Seta dette trad dpe sys Bae) So 
to the theatre when on duty at the palace, what he had witnessed at oth sneaten onih pupil put on when Major Mac., in the course ot his duty, 
court, &c. &c,; all which proved extremely interesting to me, a lad Ot! ooing into Chalon’s tind >. Infact, it was a farce altogether. We were all 
fourteen, brought up in the provinces, Cumberland, the son of the dra- ection’ tacts, i 8 tect: éiition of the Irish Rales ‘oshael reheare- 
matist; was another Queen’s page—so, if I recollect aright, was Disbrowe. ra pa ore the euuire rode b Then there was the Abbe Bonffet, almost as 
Then there was Bentinck, and Bertie, and Fitzroy, and Paulett, and Burke soni setened antChalon be i ak mete snuff than my Lord of Harrington ; 

| Le Comte de Saintard, very tenacions of his nobility, and a great man after- 

wards atthe Restoration; the fine old general too, who taught fencing, 

| another refugee; with the two De la Mottes,—all foreigners, and all gen- 
tlemen. 

David Erskine commanded the C company—a great drill, but still} Like other collegians, we had our rows. A mortal feud existed between 
greater original. Poor dear, choleric, warm-hearted, eccentric Davy! 1! the cadets and bargees. as we used to call the bargemen,—though how this 
see him now, in his huge quaint cooked hat, with his sash hanging about | feud originetsd, I suspect, neither purty could tell. However, exist it did ; 
his heels, bawling through his nose, * Plant your time, gentlemen, plant | s0, wheuever time hung heavy, whenever we didn’t know what to do with 
' Tread firm—firm | ourselves, let us thrash the bargees! became the cry; so we thrashed 
and consolidated as a rock, gentlemen!’ A strange mixture of the ludi- | them—as, indeed, we were very wellable to do—being thirty to one, and 
crous and grandiloquent! But, in truth, Erskine, though more efficient, | several among us eigkteen years of age and upwards. The bargees, how- 
Was not much better qualified for his position than Otter, though it must | ever, retaliated severely whenever they had an opportunity. Woe tothe 
be confessed he manceuvred his company admirably. luckless cadet they pounced upon singly. 

The B was the crack company. Wright, who commanded it, dedicated The college fixed 11. as the maximum of our pocket money; but, alack ? 
his whole energies to its efficiency. He was a tall, thin, upright military- | Many of us spent that sam weekly—the regulation was a dead letter. Some 
looking figure, severe in aspect, stiff as a poker, pipe-clayed to a miracle ! of the cadets had even lodgings; gave wine and tea parties ; kept their 
Though passionate and a rigid disciplinarian, Wright was not deficient in | 408, dogs, horses, and—other appendages, or report belied them. Bat this 
good-nature ; he never forgot he was a gentleman, and a centurion over | Was only done by sprigs of the haute nodlesse, or sons of gentlemen of large 
gentlemen, and possessed the rare tact of ensuring the obedience of the ——. a Marl ,; b told Cole. the d 

reathes there a Marlow man who remembers not o ole, the drum- 
with merely instructing his company in the manual and the eighteen | Mer ? Breathes there a Marlow man who had not good reason to remem- 
maneuvres, but paid great attention to its morale, wisely judging that an | ber him? This inexorable old pummeller of parchment officiated as post- 
officer is little worth unless he can command the respect and esteem of | ™@D.- He received a gratuity for every letter, over and above the postage, 
his men. In a word, Wright was, out and out, the most efficient officer | 88 4 Petquisite for bis troable. Franked, or post paid, he still received this 
at the college, indeed the only one, in my opinion, who had a clear per- | Statully, nor would be let you have your letter until you had paid it him, 
ception of his duties. This excellent officer was a German, but spoke No! not though your heart leapt ae mouth at the sight of it, or sick- 
English so well that it was difficult to detect he was a foreigner. In fact, ened with apprehensions when you iscovered the black seal. No! you 
strange to say, Wright was the only officer in the establishment who could | ™ght as soon have coaxed cream out of acat’s mouth, as your letter out of 
express himself properly, or address the column without exciting its on We were aa chomel to aeaer I pn © pute, whieh 
laughter. v: Pad . apd ! pass, Waic 

Major Macdermot, or Major Mac, as he was called, presented a gratify- | ¥® seldom took the trouble of asking for, bat wen t where we liked, some- 
ing instance of an officer’s having risen by courage and good conduct from times extending our Nagy ep far Ne: Medmenham Abbey, the rendes 
the lowest grades. Macdermot was short, but extremely strong and mus- ! 7248 of the Hell-fire Club. The serjeants-major were alway ye the 7 atch 
cular. When only a corporal he had the misfortune, with one of his - report us if we went out of bounds. They had orders to fore «slp et 
comrades, to fall into the hands of the French, a party of whom were con- Tox which hei er stitched in yellow on the fronts of our foraging caps. 
veying them to shore in a boat, Not relishing the idea of passing the | 4° pet nes dyes! » off this, we always gave chace. Pao aa bes pone | 
prime of his days in a prison, Mac, by a baek-handed stroke, suddenly oe py aed hin scampered over the hedge, id - g, and 
knocked the soldier who sat next him into the sea, and seizing the man’s } P tat list die k ae im to catch or identify us if —— 4 It Mop eg 
musket, succeeded with the assistance of his comrade, in clearing the pony a ane _ t + aa yore to caution a ve OF a on his cap, 
boat, in which they put out to sea, and escaped. For this daring feat | 8° [0 Ho. ma af ten tae shoulda’t see his number. h = ow tine 
Macdermot received an ensign’s commission, and, on the establishment of shinie. ‘He fre _ Soa wan he owls, — “oo mache — 
- College, was made Major of Cadets and Inspector of Studies, an inju- — e frequently omitted to report us if we gave him a good breath 
dicious appointment, in so far as it deprived the service of an excellent | °°; . ee — ” 
officer in the field, where such were grievously wanted, and placed him PE Ath a. od oe the epee ota A pane Be boo wie- 
in a position for which he was, in some respects, but indifferently qual- Sochear elledie sal +l ehould bla as 4 aed. wy! : wendy: Nereee 
fied. The very circumstance of his having risen from the ranks, however to which we a all Hable or blush to do a Ae sf gS : 
meritorious in itself, prevented Mac’s acquiring that weight in an insti-| si utterly at a loss to ¢ a go gee a ¥4 ant ste ouuba tame 
tution so essentially aristocratic as the Military College, which was indis- ori see | It would ee dion tes pipgperconcesetid mes ot Yet many of 
pensably necessary for the due performance of his duties. And how could those endets Stes eat sabi, =. Te this Prenton: sdivation were absolute- 
an uneducated, or self-educated man, however talented, form a proper | ; commiesioned office ny oth —— ry ee ‘ ‘ 
judgment of the efficiency of professors, or the progress of the pupils in y Mate nous aovns an vat deryee la! This disgraceful punishment has 
languages and sciences with which, at best, he could be but indifferently long been expun od from’ ti yew - “Ti 4 em Sir Howard Douglas have 
acquainted? Neither did Mac, though as brave as Brutus, possess the worked won — Du - S 7 - os . of this distinguished. officer 
latter’s ordtorical powers—a deficiency, the pompousness of his manner whose work on military beid a L. coactloved by all competent judges, 
and enunciation only rendered more conspicuous. not only in our own bur all reac peovines, Gs 0 master-piece, he dedicated 

But Mac, in spite of his peculiarities, was a gentleman—the best sort} hig whole time and energies to the improving and perfecting of the col- 
of a gentleman—one of Nature’s own making. lege, which is now one ne the very beet military schools ip Enrope, pon 

Colonel Butler, the Commandant, had been especially selected for the may safely compete with the Pol = Pe well Paris, of its rival establishment 
appointment. He was a tall, thin, thread-paper figure, very short-sighted, } at St. © . i J 
but a first-chop drill. He came from the artillery. : 








Rutios, and Finch, and Lord Arthur Hill, with a host of others, bearing 
names scarce less illustrious. Where are the majority? Battening the 
soil of Spain, Portugal, America, France, the Indies, and Flanders ! 





: After remaining six months at Marlow, I was removed to the Royal 
_Twice a year we were reviewed by royalty—sometimes the Duke of Academy at Woolwich, at which I purpose having a shot hereafter. 
York came, and sometimes the Duke of Kent. Old Genera! Harcourt,* 


the Governor of the College, always turned out on ihese occasions. His a q : 
square-cut coat and triangular cocked hat gave him very much the appear- A VISIT TO A LEXANDRE DUMAS. 

ance of the Marquis of Granby or General Ligonier on a sign-post.— — 

Colonel Le Marchant, the Lieutenant-Governor, too, always attended, roe Pe cage a : 

This splendid cavalry officer (afterwards killed in the Peninsula) was the Montford and I went the other day to visit the author of “ Les Mous- 


> 


beau sabreur of the British army. He had the reputation of being able to quetaires.’ 








oo te . . ° me 4 ‘ * , . 
throw up a silk handkerchief and cleave it in twain at a coup. Of course ‘Two places in the coupe for the island of Monte Christo,’ said I to the 
we regarded such a warrior with an admiration not lessened by the gor- girl who issues the tickets for the railway to St. Germain. 
geous uniform he wore. But the students of the senior department at ‘The island of Monte Christo!’ exclaimed she. ‘I never heard of such 
Wickham,+ who, in the uniforms of th ir respective regiments. forn } a place i 
‘ ’ oll unliorms of U! S. IOFmMed a ° ‘ .. * . . ° 
7 ’ ‘What!’ [ replied; ‘is it possible you have never reed Monte Christo ?” 
. Afte rwards Earl Harcourt, and a great fav te with the Royal famils * The mathematical course—so called hecase it was compiled by Dolby” 
+ These were all commissioned officers ; professo! 
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« Of course I have read it,’ misteet she, indignant that we should suppose 
>quainted with the work. ; 
ae you ought to know that Monte Christo is at St. Germain.’ 
' €Ab, | understand now; you are going to visit M. Alexandre Dumas. 
Here are your tickets.’ . °. 

We were soon gliding along the rails towards St.Germain. I will spare 
the reader a description of the trip, and beg him tu suppose us arrived at our 
destination. t , cd 

Leaving the terminus, if you will give yourself the trouble to look 
straigh: torward, to the extremity of a great wall supporting the terrace to 
the left of the pavilion of Henry IV., you will see a little two-storied house, 
with tive windows in front, surrounded by a mass of verdure. There 
abides the author of ‘ Christine,’ and the ‘ Mémoires d’ur Médécin,’ now 
publishiog in a Puris feuilleton. To the left of the house is a leafy spot of 

d, raoning along the banks of the river—that is the domain of Monte 
isto; and ia a small peninsula, separated at high floods from the shore, 
is a little steepled chapel—that is the isle in question. 

Te reach the residence of the author of ‘Sylvanie,’ we got into an om- | 
mibus, with ihe hardest seats ever given to a man for his sins; and we de- 
aired to be set down as near as ible to the residence of M. Dumas. 
We were soon at the foot of the avenue leading to the house, and walking 
ap the pathway which the feet of curious visitors have trodden in the grass 
grown streets of St. Germain. 

We rang the bell—a servant opened the door. 

« M. Alexandre Damas?’ 

“He is not within, Sir.’ 

«You mean, he is not visible ?’ 

+ Just so, Sir ; my master is invisible.’ 

* He may be to the geuerality, but not to us, 
tleman is Mercédés dressed in man’s clothes.’ 

‘fam very sorry, Sir; but were you M. Villefort himself you could not 
see M. Dumas.’ 

‘Deliver him my card—we will await his reply.’ : 

«1 will give it him at five o’clock. I am forbidden to disturb him at an 
earlier moment.’ ; 

It was then only three o'clock, but there seemed no help for it, so we 
delivered our cards and moved away ; but we had not proceeded one hun- 
dred paces down the path when the servant recalled us. 

While the lord of the castle was finishiug an animated dialogue by two of 
his dramatis persone, we inspected two pictures by Delacroix, and the 
magnificent panorama that lay spread before us; but we had scafcely in- 
haled the sweet perfume of the flowers in the garden, and contemplated the 
‘vast horizon which opens upon the view at the extremity, when the author 
of “ Henri ILI.” had closed the conversation of his two subjects, and we 
were introduced. : 

It is unnecessary to cominit to paper the kind and handsome things said 
to us by Dumas; it would be repeating what all the world knows, to say 
that he has al! the affability and the superb manner of the nobleman of the 
olden time, and this accounts for the well trodden pathway to which 
allusion has been made. ‘The King was conversing the othea day 
with Mons. Montalivet as to the best means of making life tolerable a 
Versailles—of galvanizing, in short, that Royal corpse. 

‘ Sire,’ said the superintendent of the civil list, ‘ 1 know of only one me- 
thod, but it involves a coup d'état. You must first force Alexandre Dumas 
to go aud live at Versailles for a year.’ 

t is not likely, however, that Government will adopt that extreme mea- 
sure—it would cause an emeute at St. Germain. ‘Thanks to Alexandre 
Dumas, that melancholy town is becoming gayer every day—its carriages 
fill, its cafés are well attended, its inhabitants enjoy their innocent pleasnres. 
He is about to hire the theatre at St. Germain, and to have the best modern 
pieces played by distinguished actors. We would recommend the inhabi- 
tants to keep that circumstance steadily in view, for if they offend the cele- 
brated author, he will close the house at once—and then adieu to their so- 

litary evening pastime. 

In an outhouse of this his temporary abode, Damas has two monkeys. 
They are as ugly as it is possible for even monkeys to be, and yet they 
closely resemble two well-known immortals. The one hasa melancholy 
expression of face, and appears to be always weeping, or on the point of 
giving way to tears. The other is of a morose turn, and has the air of a 
philosopher reflecting upon some wild theory, These are the uuly notice- 
able objects about the dwelling. 

All the world knows that Alexandre Damas has built a chateau at Marly. 
This chateau has been baptized ‘Monte Christo’ by the people in the 
country round, and will certainly be one of the handsomest edifices in the 
environs ot Paris. It is built in the style of Anet and Fontainbleau. 














I am Dantes, and this gen- 


_ She Avion. 








Lord John. Next Session—the first thing—I promise you. 

Cal. Notafore me, ma cannie laddie. : : 

Hib. Oh, murdther! and is it yourself ’ud be evenin’ your dirty account, 
dat’s been paid over and over, wid my bill, dat’s never seen ‘ set ed’ to the 
bottom av’ it. 

Lord John. There, don’t fight, my good women. (7o UNpER Séc.) 
Show these ladies out. (7'o Cateponi4, aside.) Next Session, my dear 
Madam, you shall have the preference. (Zo Hernia, aside.) Of course 
you shall be paid first. (Bows them out.) And now, Madam, (‘o Brr- 
TANNIA). , 

Brit. Thank you, my dear Sir. I’m glad to say the previous tenant set- 
tled one of the heaviest items of my bill—the Free-Trade account. — 

Lord John nttne with fatuity). In consequence of a letter of mine, re- 
commending him to do so, I believe. 

Brit. (sharply). Nothing of the sort, Sir. (Lorp Joun looks rebuffed.) 
I made out a clear claim, and hesaw me paid, like a man, though some of 
the firm insisted on an action. 

Lord John. May 1 ask what you have against me, my dear Madam? 

Brit. Why, here’s ‘ Education.’ : , 

Lord John (winces). Pray consider the difficulties. I’m sure you'll see 
the propriety of waiting till next Session. 

Brit. Then here’s ‘Sanatory Regulations.’ 

Lord John (bowing her towards the door). 
Madam. 

Brit. And here’s ‘ Prison Discipline.’ 

Lord John, Next Session 

Brit. And here's ‘ Chancery Reform.’ 

Lord John. Next Sess— } 

[Forces her out—falls into a chair—buries his head in his hands— 
Scene closes, 


Next Session, my dear 


[Bowing her of. 
(Struggling. 


WE MUST INVADE IRELAND. 


Ireland was Peel’s difficulty: he said so, Ireland will be Russell’s dif- 
ficulty. She will be the difficulty of everybody who shall attempt to gov- 
era her peaceably ; she is becoming even a difficulty to O'Connell; thanks 
—small thanks—to Mr. Smith O’Brien. 

The fact is, as we have heard many old gentlemen declare, that Ireland 
is not yet conquered ; and conquered she must be. We therefore plaialy 
sa SD, without mincing the matter, recommend an invasion of Ire- 
and. 


_ Not from the vain wish to parade our skill in strategy, but from mo- 
tives of the purest patriotism, do we propose the following arrangement 
of the invading forces :— 

The van is to consist of grenadiers, to be called the Ist Life Potatoes, 
who are to shower the effective missile they take their name from on the 
quarters where it is most needed. P 

The right wing is to be formed of the Housebold Bread and Meat —* | 
ade; troops that may be depended upon for giving the enemy a bellyfall. 
They are to be instructed to give no quarter, except the quartern loaf.— 
The left shall be constituted by the Heavy (Barclay’s) Dragoons, who will 
have formed a junction with Guinness’s regiment at Dublin. These stout 
fellows will soon drench all their adversaries. In the centre shall be sta- 
tioned the Light Eatables and Drinkables. The old Coercion Company is 
to be disbanded as useless, even as a forlorn hope. 

The whole army is to be flanked by a squadron of Schoolmasters, who 
are to form a corps de reserve, to act only when the victory is decided, in 
order to complete and secure it. For, till the operations of the Provision- 
al Battalion have been successful, the services of the scholastic force will 
be unavailing. The former, however, having broken the enemy’s line, his 
utter route and discomfiture by the latter is inevitable. 

: sittieileien. 


THE BIRDS. 

TRANSLATED FROM BERANGER FOR THE ALBION. 
When Winter, with redoubled rage, 

Beats on our roofs, and wastes our plains, 
The birds their loves and lyrics bear 

To sores where genial Summer reigus ; 
But the sweet calm, which there prevails 

Makes none inconstant, false or vain— 
The birds, by Winter exiled, come 

With Spring’s soft sunshine back again. 


The exile, to which Fate condemns, 





Setween two projecting towers, prettily turreted, one of which contains 
a spiral staircase, isan elegant two storied building, the facade of which is 
now being filled with sculptures, Above the second story are a series of 
windows let into the zin: roof, after the fashion of the Renaissance. The 
windows of the ground floor look out upon a terrace which runs to the riv- 
er’s bank, and beyond which is a charming prospect. A statue of Andro- 
meda is at} the centre extremity of the terrace, and from the famoys dra- 
gon’s nostri Is issue jets-d'eau, which fall into a vast basin. ‘The waters 
which supply the dragon take their source in a little hill in the neighbour- 
hood, aud contribute to a number of streams, and a large fosse, which pro- 
tects the isle of Monte Christo from the visits of the vulgar. The chateau 
wil! probably be completed in about six months, and when done, it will pre- 
sent 2 curious admixture of most of the known orders of architecture. 

When we had inspected the whole of M. Dumas’s estate in detail, we re- 
sumed our places in the train, after shaking hands with the reiguing prince 
of St. Germain, who, like the Grecian sage of old, carries all his wealth 
about him. . 





} 


——— 
' 
From Puuch. 


BILLS COMING DUE. 
SCENE FROM A MINISTERIAL DRAMA. PLACE, DOWNING STREET. 
Time, August, 1846. 
Enter Sin Ropert, showing in Lorp Joun. 

Lord John (looking round). Ab!—yes—yes—how well I remember this | 
apartment. 1t wason thet chair I sat, when—(hastily)—but no matter—I ' 
can scarcely believe I am once more restored to this scene of early labours! | 
(much affected.) | 

Gir Robert. Uf course, my Lord, with the premises you take the respon- 
sibilities. 

Lord John (abstractedly). Of course! But my early associates! where | 
are they? Some of them—( Observes Sin Ropert watching, waves his hand 
coldly.) Sir, i would be alone. [£xit Sin Rosear. 

Lord John. By this time the world knows that I am again installed in | 
Downing Street. He spoke of responsibilities. His may be heavy, but 
what are mine? (Noise outside.) Ha! a political creditor. (Rushing to- 
wards lhe door.) 

Under Secretary (looking in). My Lord! 

Lord John (with rapid pantomime.) Not at home. 

Under Sec. They will come in! 

Lord John \ gasping). How many ? 

Under Sec.(agilated). Impossible tu count’em. All tne oppressed clas- 
ses we ever supported, all the crying grievances we ever assailed in opposi- 
tion, have brought their ‘1 O U ’S.’ [Noise repeated. 

Lord John. Say I’m out. 

Under Sec. They say you're in, and that’s why they’ve come, 
[Noise—very loud. 


' 
4 
’ 


Lord John. What's that ? 
Under Sec. A ticket-porter with your lordship’s unredeemed pledges. 
Lord John (very pale). Water! water ! 

{Under Sec. rushes to the carafe. The door is found open. 


Enter Hipernia, Caceponia, and Britannia, much excited. 


Cal. Hech! Bat here’s a braw commence! Ye'll ha’ forgotten ma leetle 
accoont, I'm theenking. (Brings out immense bill.) Here it is till ye: 
ye’ll be rememberin’ the items:— 

Leebera) Government, 
‘ To CALEDONIA, Debtor. 
‘Toa Poor-Law . . . ° ‘ ‘ . 

Lord John. Silence, my good woman ; you shall be paid. 

Cal. Whan? ‘ 

Lord John. Next Session,on my honour as a Minister. 

Hib. Sure, an’ is it meself that’s to be kept outside yer dure like a flun- 
key, wid’ me bil! dat’s been running since Brian Boroo, ever and always ? 


( Takes out a dill of several reams of paper.—Lonp JuHN groans.) D'ye 
see dot, you deceiver? and me and the childre starvin’ for want of it. 
(Reeding ) ‘To irish Church.’—D’ye know what dat means, you de- 


ludtber * 
Lord John. My good woman— 


Hib (reading), °To Landlord and Tenant.’—And when’ll dat item be ot goods allowed to be shipped as stores, and to authorise them to permit 


setiled, I’d like to know? 
Lord John. Upon my bonour as a Whig— 
Hib. Ob,—Baithershin ! 
Lora John. \’ve every wish to settle your account 
Hb. On de nail, is it 2 


What, ho! 


[Noise increases. | 


We mourn with sorrow more than their’s, 
And palace-domes, and cottage walls 

Re-echo their melodious airs. 
To milder climates flown afar, 

They lavish joy and banish pain— 
The birds, by Winter exiled, come 

Witb Spring's soft sunshine back again. 
Birds, dwelling on a distant strand, 

How much their happy lot we prize! 
for many a bleak and sombre gale 

Now hurtles through our Northern skies. 
Oh, blest are they on joyous wings 

To speed afar from frost and rain— 
The birds by Winter exiled, come 

With Spring’s soft sunshine back again. 


Ah! they will not forget our grief ; 
But, when the icy storms are past, 
Revisit the umbrageous oaks, 
Now tossed and riven by the blast, 
To sing of lovely days at hand 
For leafy grove and grassy plain— 
The birds, by Winter exiled, come 
With Spring’s soft sunshine buck again. P. B. 





WOMAN'S LOVELINESS. 

She was too lovely far for earth, 

A flower too fragile to be planted here, 
Too beautiful for one of mortal birth, 

She seemed a creature of a brighter sphere ! 
Angelic sweetness beam’d in ev'ry smile, 

Smiles that we view in dreamings of the blest, 
An angel’s form and look was her’s, the while 

A woman’s heart of love beat in her breast ! 

Universt'y College, Durham. 





SAiscellancous. 


Canvovr.—Candour consists in giving a fair and deliberate hearing to 
| opinions, statements, and arguments, and weighing fairly and honestly 
| their tendency. Itis, therefore, opposed to prejudice, blind attachment 
| to preconceived opinions, and that narrow disputatious spirit which de- 
| lights in captious criticism, and will hear nothing with calmness that is 
| Opposed to its own views; which distorts or misrepresents the sentiments 

of its opponents, ascribing them to unworthy motives, or deducing from 
| them conclusions which they do not warrant. Candour, accordingly, may 
| be considered as a compound of justice and the love of truth. It leads us 
to give due attention to the opinions and statements of others—in all cases 
| to be chiefly solicitous to discover truth; and in statements of a mixed 
character, containing perhaps much error and fallacy, anxiously to dis- 
cover and separate what is true. It has accordingly been remarked, that 
a turn for acute disputation, and minute and rigid criticism, is often the 
characteristic of a contracted and prejudiced mind; and that the most en- 
larged understandings are: lways the most indulgent to the statements of 
others—their leading object being to discover truth.—Abercrombie’s Moral 
Feelings. 





A society has been formed under high patronage for providing dwell- 
ings for the poor in the suburbs of London. 

The London Gazette of the Ist instant, contains the orders in council 
ratifying the treaty of international copyright entered into with Prussia 
for the protection of ‘ authors, inventors, designers, engravers, and makers 
of any of the following works (that is to say,) books, prints, articles of 
sculpture, dramatic works, musical compositions, and any other works of 
literature and the fine arts in which the laws of Great Britain gave to 
British subjects the protection of copyright.” 


Cane Juice.—The Lords of the Treasury have, on the memorial of two 
eminent merchants of Liverpool, permitted cane juice to be added to the list 


parties to ship the same in substitution for sugar and molasses, in such pro- 
portions as they may deem necessary, the total quantity of the three articles 
not exceeding the rates of two ounces per day for each person on board, 
according to the average number of days of the voyage, or three ounces per 


day for persons on board vessels sailing under temperate priuciples, as re. 
commended by them, 
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Sitver Mine at Mautmesn.—We are informed that the discovery of a 
silver mine has been reported to government, and that some specimens of 
the ores have reached Calcutta. 
@ A Raitway Smoxine SaLoon.—Within the last fewdays, a noveltyhas been 
introduced on the Eastern Counties Railway in the running of a handsome 
carriage termed a smoking or excursion saloon. In size and form of build it 
much resembles the royal carriages on the Great Western, South Western, 
and other railways. Its extreme length is 40 feet, the body about 30 feet, 
the ends being converted into a kind of open lounge. It runs on six wheels 
whichare fitted with Adam’s patent bow springs. The internal decorations 
are of the most recherche description. The seats extend the full length of 
the sides,and are handsomely covered with morocco leather, A highly 
polished mahogany table occupies the centre, the entire fitted with self 
balancing lamps. The sides are lighted by eigat plate-glass windows of 
unusual size, while the ends are fitted up with tour plates of looking-glass. 
Its drapery is composed of bright crimson silk tormed in very graceful 
design. The roofs present an exceedingly chaste appearance. The ground- 
work is painted white, the mouldings being gilt. _ The general furniture is 
of richly catved polished mahogany. The exterior is painted a deep ma- 
roon colour, ornamented with gold etchings and emblazoned with the com- 
pany’s ciphers. Passengers using this smoking saloon are to pay the first 
class fare. 
Procress oF THE Asiatic CHOLERA,—It is reported in the public journals 
that the Asiatic cholera is still continuing its ravages along the coast of the 
Red Sea. From the latest intelligence we learn that the deaths at Medina 
amounted to 300 per day, and at Gadda to 25. Four cases are said to have 
manifested themselves at Suez; none of these, however, have proved fatal. 
The close intercourse which exists between Suez and this country, by the 
monthly overland route to and from India, renders this intelligence of some 
importance.—Medical Gazelle. 
Mr. Joseph Locke, the engineer to the London and South W estern Rai 
way Company and the Yeovil lines, is said to have become the purchaser o 
the manor of Honiton, including the whole of the borough. The purchase 
money, it is believed, exceeds L.80,000. 
Amongst the scholars who distinguished themselves'at the examinations 
of the school of the Fréres des Chretiennes, at Passy, was Charles Marie 
Abd-el-Kader, of Mitianah, a nephew of the great Arab chief. 
The Prince of Wales has been pat into breeches, a suite of clothes of the 
sailors’ tashicm having been made for him at his own choice in preference 
to the military garb, by Mr. Walton, of Gosport. 
The Jersey Herald says, that shortly before the Victoria and Albert came 
to ber moorings, the little Prince of Wales went on deck dressed as 2 sailor 
—a glazed hat, checked shirt, the handkerchief round the collar tied ina 
sailor’s knot, blue jacket, and white trousers, were his costume. The sail- 
ors gave the royal sailor nine times nine, and when that was over, he order- 
ed a glass of grog to be given to each of them. 
Tue Army.—Promotion in the army seems to have taken a start during 
the past month. 60 gentiemen have been gazetted as cornets or ensigns, 25 
only of whom have purchased their commissions, varying in price from 
4501. to 12007. each, and amounting in the aggregate to the sum of 13,7802. 
Eight non-commissioned officers have received commi-sions, with the gra- 
tuity of 100/. each to assist in the outfit. 36 ensigns have been promoted to 
the rank of lieutenants, 17 without purchase and 19 by purchase, 22 
lieutenants have been promoted to the rank of captain, 8 without purchase 
and 14 by purchase. Eight captains have been promoted to the rank of 
major, 1 by brevet, 3 without purchase and 4 by purchase. ‘Two majors 
have been promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, one without purchase 
and one by brevet. 13 assistan:-surgeons have been promoted to the rank 
of surgeon; and 14 medical gentlemen have received commissions as assist- 
ant-surgeons. 
The Sultan is said to have determined on building a theatre for the per- 
formance of Italian operas in his palace at Constantinople. 
The Saxon government has acceded to the convention entered into be- 
tween Prussia and England, on the 3ist May last, relative to copyright 
and literary piracy. 
Mr. Charles Kemble Mason, nephew of Mr. Charles Kemble, alter being 
fourteen years in the United States of America, appeared on Monday night 
at the City of London Theatre, in the character ut Hamlet. 
Rossini is at present composing a grand hymn, the words by the poet 
Count Marchetti, in commemoration of the recent amnesty granted by the 
Pope to the Bolognese. 
Last week thousands were turned away from the Surrey Theatre being 
unable to obtain admission to see the Misses Cushman. 
Mapemoisette Racuer.—Afier a long negotiation with the Theatre 
Francais, Mademoiselle Rachel has given up her journey to Italy. She 
will spend three months in the country in the vicinity of Paris, in pertect 
retirement, and will then resume her representations. 
The Marquis of Ailsa died on the 7th inst., aged 75. A Free-trade As- 
sociatio# is being formed at Marseilles. The sum expended in the purchase 
of pictafes for the National Gallery, up to the present time, is £114,804 
163.—The firm of Messrs. Feliss, of St Petersburgh, is said to have fuiled 
for the sum of 60,000/.—No fewer than 150 emigrants returned to Liver- 
pool from the United States a few days ago.—The charge for the ships of 
war employed in the suppression of the slave trade, in the course of last 
year, was 706,454/.—By a recent order of the Commissioners of Customs, 
foreign sewing silk isnow admissible free of duty.—Advices from Laun- 
cestop, N. 8S. W., mention the failure of Messrs. Henry & Co, of that 
lace, who, it is stated, have stopped for 90,000/.—The trip of Mehemet Ali 
Pacha to Constantinople must, according to all accounis, have cost him in 
money the round sum of half a million sterling.—A farmer, near Northal- 
lerton, Yorkshire, lately pulled a single stem ot oats, of the Tartary kind, 
on which there were 240 good seeds.—The commissioners have reported 
that the bay of Galway presents great natural advantages for a more rapid 
communication with North America—Among the late unexpected events 
connected with the corn trade of this country is the purchase of two car- 
goes of English grown wheat for exportation to France.—The Free-trade 
Society of Paris has ordered a splendid gold medal to be struck in the 
French Mint in honour of Mr. Cobden.—The income of the British and 
Foreign School Society amounts to about 10,0002 a year, which is chiefly 
expended in supporting its model schools and training establishments.—Ar- 
rangements are stated to have been made by tbe Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, for conveying treasure from the Pacific to Europe, across the 
Isthmus of Panama.—The new iron-works in Fifeshire have proved mest 
successtul, each farnace producing thirty to thirty-two tons per day, of ex- 
cellent quality.—It is culealinad that not fewer than 40,000 Irish reapers 
have entered Scotland via Ardrossan and the Clyde. Suppose each of 
these to carry back 303 of his earnings, a sum of not less than 60,0U0/ will 
thus flow into the poorer districts of Ireland.—It is reported that the can- 
didates for the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow are Lord John Russell and Mr. 
Macauley on the Liberal side, and Lord Ashley on the Conservative. The 
former is expected to be elected.—The Spanish Infanta Maria Louisa Fer- 
nanda, who is about to be married to the Duke de Montpensier, youngest 
son of Louis Philippe, is said to possess a fortune of 16,000,000f. (640,000/. ) 
—Mr. Mayhew, who bas been in some way connected with Punch, on his 
examination at the Bankruptcy Court, on the Ist inst., stated the profits of 
this periodical at 10,0002 per annum.—The trade of the Greenock Custom- 
house last week amounted in its results to well-nigh double the ordinary 
average for some time back; the remittances for the period stated havin 
nearly reached 13,0000/.—Among the late importations at London we find 
12,281 gun and 499 pistol stocks consigned to the British Government.— 
They are made of the walnut tree, aud have been imported from Holland. 
—A company is being established in London to supply the community with 
breod, from the best wheaten flour, at 4d the four pound loaf, which will 
include a profit of five per cent, as well as the actual cost of material, wa- 
ges, &c. Their capital is to be 200,000/. 

The London watermen have accepted the challenge of the Newcastle 
men to row on the London river for 3001. aside. Within a circle of 
forty miles round Manchester, the population exceeds that round St- 
Paul’s, London, by 350,000. Dr. Bedow, one of the finest chess players 
in Europe, has recently died at Berlin. At Harwich stones are pulver- 
ised and sent to London to mix with guano A plan to secure a test!- 
monial to Thomas Gray, ‘ the pioneer of the railway system,’ will in a few 
days be submitted to the various railway boards in the kingdom.—— I he 
consumption of bread in the metropolis is 855,468,750 pounds, or 213,867, 
187 quartern loaves yearly. This quantity of bread, if equally divided 
among the population of London, would be equal to 342 pounds, of So 
loaves yearly, or 15 ounces daily to each person The Dublin Evening 
Post states that since the Earl of Besborough’s arrival in Dublin, his ex- 
cellency has caused orders to be executed in that city, in the purchase of 
Irish linen alone, to the amount of 1,0002. Curtous IMPORTATIONS.— 
A new kind of importation has recently arrived from Constantinople. It 
consists of nearly 60,000 sheep-horns. Several hundred packages of 






































sheep and lamb-skins were brought over in the same ship- Mutton 
Hams —In the European Times, of the 4th of February last, we advised 
the American exporters to cure and export mutton hams to England. By 
a late arrival from the United States, we find an import of 14 tierces of 
mutton hams, which we have no doubt will, with proper management, 








yield a good profit to the owners, 
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ERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











DEATH OF LORD METCALFE. 
From the London Times. 


The intelligence of this melancholy event was not generally made known 
in town until Monday night, although it took place last Saturday (Sept. 7th.) 
The noble lord just deceased had been, ever since his return from anedh 
suffering under severe indisposition, and tor some months past his medica 
advisers ceased to indulge any hope of his recovery. A, 

There prevails a well-founded opinion that Parliamentary distinction Is 
the high road to power and place. But an exception to this general rule 
may be found in the history of Lord Metcalfe. He never po A seal 
in the House ot Commons, nor did he ever participate in the proceedings 
ot the Lords. Neither was he a learned theologian nor a gallant comman- 
der, a popular demagogue, or a successful lawyer ; but he was an extremely 
well-informed, shrewd and adroit negotiator, and his administrative talents 
were of the highest order. The distant possessions of the Englisb me 
and the diplomatic service of the, State, frequently demand the neortos be 
qualities very distinct from those which win the favour of electora ies 
or ‘charm a listening senate.’ That Lord Metcalfe might be wise in legis- 
lation as well as ‘ cunning of fence’ in the arts of debate, is one of those pos- 
sibilities respecting which it would now be futile to specuiate. Le ra w 4904 
alose au occasion upon which his qualifications iur sucu Un ertakings 
could have been fairly tested; fur the early and middle portions ot his life 
were spent in the oriental possessious of England, while his latter years 
were divided between Canada and the West Indies. Hence he acquired 
dignity and emolument by a less beaten path than that which official per- 
sonages usually tread. A anni - his life, however, will not on that ac- 

eptable to the public. ot : 

“tole se ner veapoctiang his ancestors that ¢heir history may in a 
few words be related before we enter upon a detail of his own personal 
career. Soon after the Revolution of 1688 an English gentleman, named 
Theophilus Metcalfe, settled in Ireland, and being a barrister, practised his 
profession in that country with some success. His son Thomas entered 
the army, and having married the daughter of the Rev. John Williams, had 
a son also called Thomas. This gentleman served many years in India in 
a military capacity, became a director of the East India Company, and was 
created a barvnet in the year 1802, He had married in 1782 Susannah Sophia, 
relict of Major Smith, and daughter of Mr. John Debonnaire; the second 
son of that marriage was the subject of the present memoir. Sir Thomas 
Metealfe died in the year 1813, and was succeeded by his eldest son. Theo- 
philus, to an account of whose life and character these columns are as- 
signed. 

This eminent person was born on the 30th of January, 1785, and there- 
fore atthe time of his lamented deaih was in the 62d year of his age. On 
13th of October, 1800, he received his appointment as @ writer in the service 
in the East India Company, and quitted Europe at the early age of 15. He 
had received as much ot what is called education as could be imparted to 
aboy of his years, and went to India with quite as large a stock ot know- 
ledge as in those days usually fell to the lot of youths destiaed for similar 
employments; it was, however, evident even in his boyhood that the strong 
common sense and natural talents which he possessed would to a great ex- 
tent compensase for any of those deficiencies in mere literary attainments 
under whichhe might labour. Not that his education had been by any means 
neglected ; on the contrary, he was—considering that he entered upon ac- 
tive life at so early an age—a man of suund and varied knowledge ; but the 
extraordinary vigour of his intellect resulted less from the training of instrac- 
tors than from the gilts of nature—less from the toils of the library than 
from a perusal of that book of life which large intercourse with the world 
opens to the view of the assiduous student. So early wae his advancement 
thatat the age of 16 he received the appointment oi assistant to the Resi- 
dent with Dowlat Row Scindah. 

On the 4th of October, 1802, he became assistant in the Chief Secretary’s 
office ; in less than seven months from that time—namely, upon the 4th of 
April, 1803—we find him an assistant in the Governor-General’s office ; and 
early in the year 1806 he was transferred to the office of the Commander-in 
Chief. On the 15th of August, in the same year, he became frst assistant 
to the British Resident at Delhi; and on the 29th of August, 1808, he pro. 
ceeded to Lahore. At that time the growing power, and territorial encroach- 
ments of the late Ranjeet Singh induced Lord Minto, then Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, to send a mission to the Court of Lahore, the object of which 
was tu secure the Sikh states between the Sutlej and Jumna rivers from the 
grasp of Runjeet. He selected the subject of this memoir, though thena 
very young man, only just 22, for that difficult undertaking, and Mr. Met- 
calfe was authorised to announce the unpalatable fact that those states were 
taken under British protection. He was, however, supported by the march 
towards the Suilej of a body of British teoops under the command 6? Gélonel 
(afterwards General) Ochierlony. The management o! the negotiation was 
attended with ccnsiderable difliculty; but Mr. Metcalfe, by tact and firmness, 
completely succeeded ; and a treaty, concluded in April, 1809, which recog- 
nised the independence of those states, was the result. During the stay of 
Mr. Metcalte at the Court of Lahore a collision took place between his es- 
cort of British Sepoys and the Akalis, or fanatical soldiers of the Sikh army. 
Some of the Mahometans amongst the escort celebrated the ‘mapurrum’ 
there, which the Akalis resented as an insult to their religion, and they at- 
tacked the camp of the British army ; but the Sepoys gallantly repulsed their 
assailants, The discipline, steadiness, and valour of this small band won 
the admiration of Runjeet Singh, who often referred to the occurrence, for 
it evidently made such an impression on his mind as rendered him extremely 
cautious ever afierwards in any altempt to encounter British troops. With 
this event it may be said that the more distinguished portion of Mr. Met- 
calte’s career commenced. Here we find a youth not older than the major- 

ity ot undergraduates at Oxford or Cambridge measuring the moral strength 
ot his character, the resources of his limited experience, and the force of his 
yet untried penetration, against the multiplied stratagems and deep deceits 
ot an Indian ruler and his advisers 

In the course of the next ten years he was advanced through several offi- 
ces. On tne 15h of July, 1809, he received the appointment of Deputy- 
Secretary (o the Governor during his Lordskip’s absence trom tbe presiden- 


cy; in the month of May, 1810, he became acting Resident at the Court of 


Dowlut Row Scindiah, and in February, 1811, Resident at Delhi. it was 
on the 20th of January, 1819, that he received the appointment of secretary 
in the Secret and Political Department; and that alse of Private Secretary 
to the Governor General. Mr. Metcalfe succeeded Mr. Russell as British 
Resident at Hydrabad, the Court of the Nizam. This appointment took 
place on the 26th of December, 1820; aud his departure from Calcutta not 
only occasioned much regret, but so popular was he that it was proposed to 
invite him to a public banquet at the town-hall, in order to mark the high 
sense which the inhabitants of that city entertained ot his public services and 
his private worth ; the extreme modesty of Mr. Meicalfe alone prevented the 
accomplishment of this intention, and the proposed entertainment was con- 
verted into a private dinner. He proceeded without delay to the Court of 
the Nizam; owing, however, to the state of his health, he was compelled io 
leave Hydrabad about the close of 1823. In the preceding year (1822, his 
elder brother died, and he succeeded to the baronetcy. 

After the lapse of 18 months from the time of his quitting Hydrabad— 
namely, in June, 1825—his conduct there became tbe subject of animadver- 


sion in the Court of Proprietors at the East India-house, in consequence of 


charges of neglect made by Chandoo Lall; but the motion of implied cen- 
sure was eventually withdrawn, and it is understood that the charges were 
groundless. His health after a short absence from Hydrabad having been 
considerably restored, he accepted on the 26th of August, 1825, a fresh ap 
pointment—that of Resident and Civil Commissioner in the Delhi territo- 
ries, and agent to the Governor-General for the affairs of Rajpootana. It 


sidencies, the abolition of chowkies in Bengal, and a still more importan] 
step—the liberation of the press from all restrictions. This last measure 
(the anniversary of which, the 15th of September, is still celebrated by a 
‘ press dinner’) was the theme of aniversal eulogy in India, and rendered 
him pre-eminently popular amongst natives as well as Europeans. It, 
however, gave great umbrage to the Court of Directors, and was the even- 

tual cause of his resignation and return to Europe, though he had always 
declared his intention of spending his life in India. The post of Governor 
of Madras about this time became vacant, and the friends of Sir Charles 
concluded that it would be given to him; but the Court of Directors 
thought proper to mark their opinion of his conduct by bestowing it upon 
pedther. In the month of September, 1337, he signified his intention of 
withdrawing from the public service. The distinction of a Civil Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath bad been conferred upon him in the course of the 
preceding year, and his retirement from Agra was marked by every token 
of the public sympathy and affection, including dinners, balls, addresses, and 
the presentation of a magnificent piece of plate: never was man more 
heartily beloved and esteemed by the inhabitants of British India than the 
subject of this memoir. By public subscription a statue was erected to 
his honour, and an address presented by the community of Agra, which 
styled him the ‘ brightest ornament of the civil service’-—which celebrated 
his maguiticent benefactions and bis privete generosity, in reply to this 
address Sir Charles, with his characteristic candour, avowed the cause of 
his resignation. He reminded his friends that reports had prevailed in the 
preceding year to the effect that he was in disgrace with the home autho- 
rities on account of the liberty of the press; and he added that that was a 
position in which he ‘could not remain with comfort;’ he, therefore, 
sought information on the subject at the fountain head; the reply which he 
received was by no means explicit, but its uncordial tonesat isfied him that 
the reports which prevailed were not untrue: and therefore on the 21st of 
February, 1838, he withdrew from the service of the East India Company; 
but—as subsequent events very clearly showed —the responsible advisers of 
the Crown more justly appreciated his high talents than did the Board of 
Directors in Leadenhall-street. : aes 

Soon after his arrival in England, a public dinner was given to him in 
London by friends who had known him in India, with whom were asso- 
ciated on that occasion several other gentlemen interested in the affairs of 
the East, and to whom the high character and great public services of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe were well known. Doubtless the banquet thus given in 
honour of Sir Charles Metcalfe originated in sentiments of personal esteem 
and affection; but it must not be forgotten that —_ at that time he 
had been appointed to the Government of Jamaica, and, according to a 
common practice amongst a certain class of minor politicians, there were 
some gentlemen who attended the dinner more for the purpose of extract- 
ing from Sir Charles a disciosure of his intended policy in the West Indies 
than with any view of celebrating his former administration in the East. 
Their guest, however, did not belong to that indiscreet class of statesmen 
who make confidential communications at public dinners ; and a few of the 
company experienced the disappointment which usually results from man- 
ceuvres of this class. But no disappointment awaited the great majority of 
that assemblage. They had no object but to do honour to their guest and 
themselves—to celebrate the friendship subsisting between them and a per- 
sonage of whose regard the noblest in the realm might be justly proud. It 
was a social friendly festival, from which every one retired highly gratified, 
and full of gucd wishes for the continued fame, happiness, and prosperity 
of their old and honoured friend, then about to cross the Atlantic for the 
purpose of succeeding Sir Lionel Smith, in the Government of Jamaica, a 
colony the affairs of which were at that time in a state of the utmost confa- 
sion. The Negro Emancipation Act had recently been passed, and the 
planters, smarting ander the sense of wrongs—whether real or imaginary, 
it boots not now to inquire—and forced to contend against a combination of 
difficulties, occasioned partly by themselves, and in no small degree by cir- 
cumstances over which they had uo control, made some impotent attempts, 
or rather uttered some puerile threats. The House of Assembly even went 
the length of suspending for a time its own legislative functions. But the 
frankness, bonhommie, moral courage, and excellent judgment of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe soon convinced the people ot Jamaica that there was no disposi- 


successfully conducting operations of great intrinsic delicacy, complicated 
in no slight > gg the craft of Eastern princes, and the corruption of 
Oriental officials. He dealt in 1809 with a territory and a people which 
the operations of last year have rendered as familiar to our ears as house- 
hold words—the districts of the Sutlej and the Jumna, the Sikhs and Run- 
jeet Singh. With the latter he concluded a treaty, acknowledging the 
independence of certain Sikh states lying between the two. rivers above 
mentioned. After having been for some time resident at Delhi, and 
eventually agg | at Calcutta, in the secret and political departments, 
he proceeded to the Court of the Nizam, where, for five years, he re- 
mained resident. Within two years after his return from Hydrabad he 
was added to the supreme council ; in 1834 he became Governor of A 
and immediately before Lord Auckland went to India he administered 
rovisionally the duties of Governor-General, vacant by the departure of 
Lord William Bentinck. Differences with the Court of Directors respect- 
ing his conduct towards the Indian press, which he had freed trom all 
restrictions during his temporary occupation of the office of Governor. 
Gsneral, led to his return to England in 1838. In the follewing year, he 
was appointed Governor-General of Jamaica, where the critical condition 
of that colony, consequent upon the emancipation of the slaves in 1854, 
afforded full scope for the highest exercise of tact, energy, and decision, 

In January, 1843, he was appointed Governor-General of Canada. To 
no political party in the Canadian community was the advent of Lord 
Metcalte peculiarly acceptable. He came invested with the prestige of 
unquestionable success in the government of Oriental dependencies, and 
clothed with the authority of considerable experience in curbing the hot 
passions of a West Indian colony; but he arrived in a country where In- 
dian salt and Jamaica sugar were equally disregarded—where Eastern 
cunning and Western passion were equally unknown—where the viva- 
cious Gaul, the rash Hibernian, the crafty Scot, and the plain English- 
man, in mixed proportions, were substituted for the corrupt Oriental or 
the grasping planter—where the theory of a representative government in 
its highest refinement replaced in his mind the despotism of the East 
India Company, or the crude structure of the political constitution of 
Jamaica—where politicians were not pure \Whigs and Tories, but extreme 
Radicals and extreme supporters of a party which invested each governor 
with all the prerogatives of the British Crown in the full plenitude of 
royalty. 

The emergency was novel, but not beyond his strength; an original 
Whig dispatched by a Conservative Government, he possessed some ad- 
vantages of a personal nature, and he put them into instant operation — 
The self-styled *‘ Liberal’ party, at that time invested with ministerial 
office, sought to wield the whole powers «! the Government, sought to be 
consulted on every petty appointment, to »e invested with every kind of 
patronage, to give and forgive at their ow: supreme pleasure ; the gover- 
nor was to be a puppet and the chief m: ister a despot. On this battle- 
field, Lord Metcalfe joined issue, justly « -guing, that since the governor 
was responsible to the home authorities— 1ot his ministers—therefore he 
must be an active, not a passive, ruler; | e dissolved the administration, 
dismissed the legislative representatives to a new election, and formed a 
new ministry out of such moderate materials as the political condition of 
the colony permitted. In vindicating the just prerogatives of the gover 
nor as an organ of the British ministry, he fulfilled the instructions with 
which he had left England, and gradually gave origin to a new Canadian 
party, which time has hourly recruited and experience has !argely 
strengthened. But the advancing ravages of a dreadful malady drove him 
from the scene of his well-earned fame, and he eventually returned to 
England a peer of Parliament, a model of patient suffering under a fatal 
disease, an honourable ruler, but a dying man. 


From @ Liverpool paper. 

While Governor-General, Lord Metcalfe reformed the curreacy 
and freed the press. Honours flowed then fast upon him, but, in 
1838, he withdrew from the service of the Company. Soon after, to 
the great satisfaction of the colony, he was named Governor of Jamajca. 
He returned to England in consequence of ill health, in 1842, and, very 
soon after, he sailed to undertake the difficult task of governing Canada. 





tion to interfere with their local legislation. The new Governor had not 
been above a year on the island when the aspect of affairs underwent so fa 

vourable a change as to excite great surprise atd gratulation, both at Kings- 
tonand in Downing street. After two years’ residence in Jamaica the 
health of Sir Charles rendered his resignation a matter of necessity ; and he 
returned to England amidst the regrets of a community grateful for his pa- 
ternal government, and attached to him by ties of almost personal friend- 


of heart were surpassed only by his practical and administrative talents. In 
the year 1844 a statue was erected to his honour at Spanish Town. 
Sir Charies Metcalfe returned from the West Iudies in 1842; medical aid 
and a few months ot repose so far re-established his health as to render him 
again able to serve his country. Butthe Conservatives were in power, and 
Sir Charles was a Whig; Sir Robert Peel, however, felt so deeply in- 
terested in sending out to Canada the best possible Governor, that he disre- 
garded party considerations, and appointed the subject of this memoir.— 
Upon that uccasion also a public dinner was given; but not by the East 
Indian friends of Sir Charles. The Colonial Club were the parties who 
then thought proper to testify their admiration of his official conduct and 
— character. The dinner took place at the house of the club in St. 
ames’s-square, and, as usual upon such occasions several of the party then 
assembled persuaded themselves that Sir Charles? would in a lengthened 
discourse develope his whole scheme of future government. in Canada; but, 
like Canning’s knife-grinder, he had ‘no story to tell,’ and having delivered 
two or three lively after-dinner speeches, he thanked his friends for their 
bounteous hospitality, their flattering estimate of his services, their good 
wishes tor his success, and then he took his leave. In afew days from that 
time Sir Charles embarked for North America to assume the delicate and 
difficult task of ruling a colony which for some time previous to that period 
had been considered almost intractable. The task of governing the Cana- 
das, of imparting to those provinces the blessings of order, peace, and ra- 
tional freedom, together with their due position and rank as integral mem. 
bers of this vast empire, had been fcr many years a difficulty which, to suc- 
cessive Governors General, proved nearly insuperable. Without detracting 
from the mérits of his predecessors, it may be said that the crisis of the 
struggle remained for Sir Charles Metcalfe, and that he very adroitly threw 
the popular colours into his own ranks, while he cast upon his adversaries 
the odium of opposing their own doctrines. Without impairing the prix- 
ciple of Ministerial responsibility he maintained the prerogative and author- 
ity of the Crown; he repressed violence without infringing liberty ; and 
though not departing from the high coustitutional doctrines of the old Whigs, 
which he always protessed, Lord Metcalfe carried out into practice the best 
.| portion of those monarcbical principles which an opposite party make it their 
chief pride to cherish. He was intrusted with the supreme direction of 
Canadian affairs when their administration formed the most difficult problem 
in the government of our colonies, and he handed over to his successor the 
care of a united province, in which he had greatly mitigated political asper- 
ity, and in which he had broadly laid the foundations of good order and 
expanding civilization 
In the year 1845 ne was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Met- 
calfe ; but by that time the malady which eventually caused his death had 
become so distressing that he was obliged to return to England and withdraw 
into private life. In his retirement he received not only the reward of 
honours and dignities, but he possessed the consciousness of success.— 
Fresh addresses from Calcutta, and fresh testimonials to his high deserts, 


was not, however, till the 24th of August, 1827, that he became a member ollowed him even to the chamber of sickness and sorrow. Many distinc: 


of the Supreme Council. The Presidency of the Board of Revenue was 
conferred on him in July, 1822; and on the 11th of November, 1830, he 
was constitated Vice-President and Deputy-Governor of Fort William. 
The discharge of his duties in that position was so successful, and gave so 
much satisfaction to the King’s Government, as well as to the Court of Di- 
rectors, thut be was entrusted with the Presidency of Agra. ‘The appoint- 
ment to that high office was made here on the 16th of June, 1934, but it 
was not until the following November that he took charge of the Govern- 
meat. On the 28th of that month an entertainment was given at Caicutia 
upon the occasion of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s departure for Agra; and at that 


tions had beer conferred on him during the meridian of his days; it was, 
however, during the close of life that honours poured in thickly. When 
this world was receding from his view—when fame seemed an empty sound 
—when political victories yielded no triamph—when the coronet which he 
had no heir to inherit seemed a paltry bauble—then was all else that this 
earth affords spread before him, courting his acceptance; but he was in 
agony, and could not enjoy them; he was childless, and could not transmit 
them ; he was dying, and did not want them. 


From the London Morning Herald, of Sept. 9. 
A death preceded by extreme and lengthened suffering, but borne with 


banquet Lord William Bentinck, in proposing his health, said that whether | stat and prolonged fortitude, has closed the natural life of Charles Theo- 


in public or in private life he never met with any individual whose integ 


rity, liberality of sentiment, and delicacy of mind excited in a greater degree sarily a party man. 


his respect and admiration. His Lordship farther stated that he never had 


philus Lord Metcalfe. An ambassador ora colonial governor is not neces- 
No one thinks the worse of Lord Hardinge because 
he holds the sceptre of India under a Whig Radical Government, or 


a more able and upright councillor, nor any Governor-General a more | breathes a word against Lord Elgin for accepting the Canadas at the 
valuable and independent assistant and friend. In the succeeding year stil! | hands of his political opponents; so we cannot captiously disregard the 
higher trusts were reposed in the subject of this memoir. On the 3d of | professional merits of Lord Metcalfe because he happeus to have been a 
February, 1835, Lord William Bentinck gave in his resignation, and Sir} Whig, for diplomacy and chief government are as truly professional as 
Charles Metcalfe was provisionally appointed Governor-General, which } law or arms, divinity or medicine. 7 


office he held till the 28th March, 1836, being the interval between the de 
_— of Lord William Bentinck and the arrival of Lord Auckland 
During that short period Sir Charles originated, as well as adopted, several 


In 1800, Lord Metcalfe went to India, the younger son of a baronet, 
and an East India director. He there found friends to receive and assist 
him ; while at home he was backed for thirteen years by the personal in- 





important measures—namely, the issue of a uniform money for all the pre 





fluence and high station of his father. At an early age, we find him 


ship; tor his hospitality, his conversational pe and his great kindness | 


To what his conduct, in that station, entitled him, the public have de- 
cided. 

In the year 1845, he was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Met- 
calfe; but, by that time, the malady which eventually caused his death had 
| become so distressing, that he was obliged to return to England, and with- 

draw into private life. In his retirement he received not only the reward 
| of honours and dignities, but he possessed the consciousness of success, 
Fresh addresses irom Calcutta, and fresh testimonials to his high d 
followed him even to the chamber of sickness and sorrow. Many distine- 
tions had been conferred on him daring the meridian of his days; it was, 
however, towards the cluse of life that honours poured in thickly. When 
this world was receding from his view—when fame seemed an empty 
sound—when political victories yielded no iriumph—when the coronet 
which he had no heir to inherit seemed a paltry bauble—then was all else 
that this earth affords spread before him, courting his acceptance; but he 
was in agony, and could not enjoy them; he was childless and could not 
transmit them; he wasdying, and did not want them. 

The Daily News, admitting that Lord Metcalfe was a servant of more 
use than show, says, speaking of his Indian services:—‘ Lord Metcalfe 
with his natural conscientiousness and capacity for continuous labour, train 
on such a school, grew up into a character which could have been formed 
under no other influences. He combined the finest and noblest character- 
istics of the Roman Pretor or pro-consul, with those of the English gentle- 
man. To him is India indebted in no small degree for its improved finan- 
cial administration and liberalised mercantile policy ; for encouragement 
given to secular education and to missionary exertions, combined with die 
allowance for the peculiarly religious views of the community; and, a!) \ 
all, for a free press. The immense region which was the more immed’. 
scene of the labours of his best years, already knows Lord Metcalfe a 
will be known by Englishmen when the history of India in his time is t! 
roughly opened to them. There, reverence for the statesman is blen 
with love for the man. Ot his career in Canuda, the June paper says: 
There have been few instances of heroism equul to that displayed by Ly 
Metcalfe in this the closing scene of his public life. He was labouring :.- 
der a painful and incurable disease. He knew that death was approaciiin. 
and he knew that the climate was accelerating its approach Yet while | 
could be useful, he did not ask for repose; he laboured as assiduous!ly +s 
a long career were open to his ambition, he was cheerful and urbane, as 1! 
he had been in the enjoyment of lusty health. What bore him up under 
such circumstances was that deep, pervading sense of responsibility, th: 
most prominent feature of his character. With nothing exclusive or secta- 
rian about him, Lord Metcalfe’s principle of acting was religion. He looked 
upon himself as sent into the world to perform a task, and as respous''s!¢ for 
his sedulous unwearying discharge of it. This pervading idea ii was which 
made him labour for the benefit of all men ; which kept him careless of good 
or bad report so long as he felt himself in the way of duty ; which eo ibled 
him to toil on cheerily to the last under excruciating agony, and withbut 
any hope of bringing his work toaclose. There have been mauy ‘ore 
acute reasoners than Lord Metcalfe, but few characters imbue! with such 
tranquil moral grandeur.’ 


a 
THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS ACT 


An Act to enable the Legislatures of certain British Possessions to reduce 
or repeal certain Duties of Customs. (28th August, 1846.] 


Whereas by an Act passed in the Session of Parliament holden in the 
eight and ninth years of the reign of Her present Majesty, intitled An Act 
to regulate the Trade of the British Possessions abroad, certain Duties of 
Customs set forth in a certain Table in the said Act contained are imposed 
upon the Importation into any of the British Possessions in America, or in- 
to the Island of Mauritius, of the several Articles therein mentioned, not 
being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of 
the British Possessions therein enumerated, and a certain Duty of ten 
pounds for every one hundred pounds of the value thereof is imposed upon 
the importation thereinto of certain Sugar refined in Bund in the United 
Kingdom. And whereas by the said Act it is enacted, that al! Laws, Bye 
Laws, Usages, or Customs which shall be in practice, or endeavonred or 
pretended to be in force or practice, in any of the British Possessious in 


America, which are in anywise repugnant to the said Act, or to any Actof 
Parliament made or to be inade in the United Kingdom, so far as euch Act 
shall re ate to and mention the said Possessions, are and shal! be nuil and 
void to all'intents and purposes whatsoever: And whereas it is expedient 


to enable the Legislatures or other proper legislative authorities in (we said 
British Possessions, with the assent uf Her Majesty in Council, to reduce or 
re peal all or any of such duties ol Customs as aforesaid, so far as the same 
may be in force in such possessions respectively: Be it therefore enacted 
by the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, Thatif and wheneve 
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Legislatare or other proper legislative authority of any of the said Brit- 
i Possessions in America or the Mauritius make or pase any Act or Ordit- 
amce, Acts or Ordinances, reducing or repealing all or any of the said Duties 
of Customs so imposed as aforesaid by the recited Act upon any Arti- 
cles imported into such Possession, and if Her Majesty, by and with the 
advice of Her Privy Council, assent to such Act or Ordinance, Acts or Or- 
dinances, such Daties of Customs shall, upon the Proclamation of such as- 
gent in the Colony, or at any time thereafter which may be fixed by such 
Act or Ordinance, be so reduced or repealed in such Possession as if such 
reduction or repeal had been effected by an Act or Acts of the Imperial 

ture, auy thing in any Act to the contrary thereof notwithstanding . 
» IL And be it enacted, that all such Acts and Ordinances shall be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, by one of Her Majesty's Principal Se- 
cretaries of State, within thirty days alter Her Majesty shall have assented 
thereunto, if Parliament be then sitting, or if not, then within thirty days 
after the next meeting of Parliament. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR THE POTATOE. 


From the Prince Edward’s Islander. 
17th August, 1346. 
Dear Sir: —As the subject of the enclosed communication trom Dr Ges- 
ner will no doubt be found interesting by your agriculturai readers, I take 
the earliest opportunity of sending it w you for publication. 
I am, Sir, your obdt. Servant, 
CHARLES STEWART. 
To the Editor of the Islander. 


Matregque, Prince Edward Island, 12th August, 1846. 

Sir :—Since the blight in the Potato began to appear in this country, my 
attention has been directed to the discovery of some indigenogs plants that 
by being cultivated might supply a substitute fur that valuable article of 
food ; and during the examination of the remote parts of this Island, by ge- 
ological reconnoissance in which [ am now engaged, no opportunity has 
been lost to seek for those esculent roots upon which the ancient Indian sa- 

es partly subsisted. ' : 
“S this inquiry I bave been aided by several intelligent Micmac Indians, 
by whose assistance | have obtained two kinds of farinaceoas roots, which, 
by being employed in experimental culture, may perhaps supply finally the 
substitute so much desired. 

The first root of the above character was found at Hog Island, in Rich- 
mond Bay. It is called by the Indians mus-qua-sete.* At the time it was 
discovered (on the 31st of August, instant), the top of the plant had with- 
ered, and no correct opinion could be formed respecting ils appearance 
spore ground, Bulbs, now perfectly ripe, were found in the hard-wood 

rest, an inch deep in the soil, which it covered by a thin layer of decayed 
leaves. ‘To some bulbs the dry tops and ligaments were attached. The 
surface where these roots are found is completely shaded; but the soil is 
ee and the aspect warm. ‘I'hey may be obtained in other parts of Prince 

ward Island, but they are rare, and it was with difficulty that a pint of 
them could be procured by a whole Indian family. The average size of the 
bulbs is that of cherries; but a few are found of much larger dimensions. 
In their appearance they resemble the common potato, having apparently 
the peculiar indentations called eyes. The skin of the bulb is of a rusty 
brown colour, and the ligament by which each was nourished was found 
perfect, although it was dry from ripeness. The interior of the bulb is very 
white, and the root has the taste and odor of the potato now in use. The 
Indians state that this vegetable, if kept either in a dry or moist state, will 
Not suffer any decay for a long period. 

They are very farinaceous, and contain a large per-centage of starch, 
which resembles that-made from wheat; by being dried the bulb shrinks a 
little; but it immediately expands on being thrown into warm water. As 
an article of food it is excellent, and as such is highly esteemed by the In- 
dians, who generally remove every root as soun as the habitation of the plant 
is discovered, |t contains much nutritive matter, is wholesome, and 1 have 
no doubt if properly cultivated, it will prove to be prolific. 

This plant is yery different from a variety of wild artichoke found in the 
neighbouring Provinces; with it grows a long white root called by the 
Aborigines caa-chook, which is employed by them for medicinal purposes. 

Another kind of wild farinaceous root, which is more plentiful than the 
one already noticed, is called by the Indians saa-gaa-ban. It was found 
on several of the Islands in Richmond Bay, but most plentiful at the bases 
of the sand mounds of Fish Island. its favourite site seems to be along the 
skirts of the sandhills that form the lagoons along the coast, where it is 
nourished by decomposed sea weed and shells. 

It uceurs in the midst of matted grass and wild tares,and frequeutly oc- 
cupies patches of several square rods. The leaf of the saa-gaa-ban resem- 
bles the leaf of the cultivated potatu. The stock is like a smail vine; the 
roots are gituated two inches below the surface of the soil, and the bulbs of 
oval figures, are strung together like beads, being attached to each other by 
strong ligament. They are of a blackish brown colour, and also resethble 
)».\.e8 In their general character, being dry, farinaceous, and very nutri- 
tive. I’hey are eaten by the Indians, and have saved many from starva- 
' .! times when, from boistercus weather or other causes, they could not 
escape from the islands; yet they are considered by them less palatable 
‘iin the mus-qua-sete. The existence of both varieties and their sites, the 
ualtives have jong endeavoured to keep secret from the white inhabitants, 
av! (heir preservation on the island may be ascribed to the absence of wild 
auimais at those isolated places, for the racoon, woodchuck, and porcupine 
sor them greedily. ; 

‘, ue plant is very hardy, and the stock that remainsin the ground durin 
le -vinter, sends up green shoots in the succeeding spring; the decay 
iubers are found with ripe bulbs. This variety was found on the 12th day 

izust, at which time the blossoms had disappeared, and the seed had 
probably fallen, although the bulbs are not ripe at the date of this commu- 
nication. | have seen some of the roots and found them very dry, mealy, 
and palatable. 

It is my intention to send these roots without delay, after the latter is ripe, 
vp agrealien societies in England and the neighbouring Provinces, and 
ev. cal good farmers in this Island have already engaged to try experiments 
with them. This communication has been made as early as possible, in 
ciuce that the above roots may be procured for seed before the approach of 
the winter, and it is to be hoped that farmers in general will commence 
ilccs culture by planting them different ways, both in autumn and spring. 
They are as promising in their appearance as were the indigenous potatoes 

\ :ginia, carried to [reland by Sir Walter Raleigh, and trom which the 
Crrsine aon kind was derived. 

‘Vhile whole fields of potatoes are now being destroyed by the blight, the 
av. v roots remain perfectly free from disease of every kind, and at a period 
when an important article of food is in danger of being annihilated, no pains 
> oid be spared to discover a substitate, and as such I beg to recommend 
the foregoing farinaceous roots for trial, and should they improve as much 
vy cultivation as the potatoe that has so long been in use, I am certain that 
they will be found equally wholesome, nutritious and palatable. 

As soon as my public duties in the Island shall have terminated, I will 
pursue this inquiry still further; in the mean time I beg leave to lay the 
subject before your society, and ‘or that object send herewith samples of 
Pd aap of the roots adverted to, having labelled them with the ancient 





ian names. Lam, Sir Your obedient humble Servant, 
A GESNER. 
Charler Stewart, Esq., Secretary of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of P. E. Island. 
a oe 
NARRATIVE OF THE PASSAGE OF THE GREAT 
WESTERN. 


SATURDAY, September 12th, 1846. 

The steamship Great Western, B. R. Mathews, Esq., Commander, left 
Liverpool at 4 o’clock, P. M., having on board one hundred and twenty- 
aix Poenarts, captain, five officers, five engineers and seventy-four crew, 
in all two hundred and eleven persons. 

The weather, generally, was pleasant for the season of the year, and our 
progress good, averaging 200 miles a day. 

* Saturday, Sept. 19th, lat. 48 34, long. 37 43, at 4 P. M., light airs from 
the S. E. and foggy, with light drizzling rain. Got the yards aloft, and 
get the jibs and fore spencer. Breezes refreshing. At 6 set the single 
reefed main spencer and the square sails, with two reefs in the topsail. 

*At8 P. M., the wind increasing and variable to the westward, took in 
the square sails, euter jib and main spencer. At 10 P. M., freshening 
gales and ugly weather; sea getting up and tossing high. At midnight, 
increasing gales and heavy squalls; took in the fore spencer, the outhaull 


having broken; in the mean time, the inner jib stay bull’s eye hook broke 
and the sail became useless ; hauled it down and set the fore stay sail.’ 

The above is an extract from the Captain’s log-book, and gives an ac- 
count of the commencement of the awful storm which the Great Western 
surmounted on her passage from Liverpool to New York; one so terrific 
during its continuance, and marked by such a signal deliverance in the 
end, that it should be carefully related. 

“Sunday, 20th, at 40 minutes past 2 A. M.,’ continues the log, ‘split the 
fore stay sail; took in the remains of it and lay to, under bare poles} 





* Mus qua-sete.—singular. Mus-qua-se-tal—plural. 


October 3 








‘ The sea rising frightfully, and breaking over and against the ship. At 
4, the wind increased to a heavy storm, and the sea running most furious- 
ly at the ship. The wind veering to the N.W. at the same time, and the 
ship breaking off into the trough of the sea, rendered our situation more 
critical. A great quantity of water got into the engine room, from the 
sea breaking over the ship, which was pumped out by the lee bilge 

ump.’ 

Sunday morning most of the passengers assembled in the cabin and 
saloon. Their haggard faces told too surely of the sleepless and anxious 
night which had passed. Even those most ignorant of nautical affairs 
could not fail to discover that we were in the middle of great peril. Few 
could dress with their accustomed care, owing to the violent pitching and 
constant rolling of the vessel. The stewards abandoned any attempt to 
prepare the breakfast table, and both then, and throughout the day, were 
obliged to content themselves with bringing such articles of food as were 
most convenient, to those who felt any disposition to eat. 

‘11 o’clock, A. M.—A heavy sea broke over the renee of the star- 
board wheel-house, or paddle-box, which started the ice house, and large 
iron life-boat, from their fastenings, and washed them to leeward, and 
with much difficulty they were temporarily secured.’ 

To understand this, the reader must bear in mind that the Great West- 
ern is, so to speak, three stories high forward and aft, and two in the 
waist, or middle of the ship: aft, there is the lower story or cabin, above 
it, the saloon, the roof or covering of which is the quarter deck, and may 
for the purposes of description be considered as a third story. In the 
waist, or middle, the lower story is occupied by the engine room, the roof 
or covering of which is the main deck. On this main deck, in the cen- 
tre, are placed the chimney, gallies, and ice house. The various offices 
appertaining to the stewards and ore of the ship, at the sides. This 
part is open above; and protected by the wheel-houses and sides of the 
ship, which rise to the height of 14 feet. The width of the paddle-box 
is about 12 feet. The ice house contained some seven or eight tons of 
ice, and was fastened by cleets and staunchions, Let the reader imagine 
the force of the sea, and the height of the wave, which, rising over the 
paddle-box, struck the ice house and the large iron life-boat above it, 
twisted them from their fastenings, breaking the ice house into two parts, 
ripping off the planks, crushing the starboard companion way, and only 
prevented from making a clear breach in the sides of the ship, by a sud- 
den lurch to port. Meantime the wind howled most frightfully through 
the rigging. 

“At 11 o’clock and 15 minutes A. M., attempted to wear ship, to get her 
on the other tack (thinking she would be easier), as the wind still contin 

ued to veer to northward. Lowered the after gaffs down; manned the fore 
rigging, end loosened the weather yard arm of the foresail, to pay her off, 
but found it had no effect. Therefore let her come to again. In the 
mean time the square sails blew away from the yards. 

11, 30, A. M. The lee quarter boats were torn from the davits by « hea- 
vy lee lurch of the ship, bending the davits, tearing eut the ringbolts from 
their stems and sterns. 

Word was passed among the passengers that two of our boats were gone, 
and the others were likely to follow, the davits and bolis beginning to give. 
Bat nota remark was made; each spoke to the other only through the 
eye. And the ominous silence whih pervaded the whole company, told 
how sensibly all felt themselves in the very presence of the King of Ter- 
rors, uncertain of their doom. 

It was wonderful to see how a few short hours changed the condition 
and feelings of allon board. The grades and distinctions incident to so 
large a company, varying in soejal position, citizens of almost all countries, 
and professing different creeds, yet, in the presence of so imminent dan- 
ger, all distinctions seemed merged into one common emotiun of awe, as 
we stood togetber in the court of the great leveller, Death. With the in- 
tense feeling which bound us together as one, came also another of an op- 
posite and repelling character. Every heart was deeply occupied with its 
individzal griefs and memories, as if not another shared the peril. Home, 
with its loved ones, and a thousand cherished hopes and joys, rose fresh to 
the view, and with a power like the storm, swept over the mlnd and left it 
like the ocean-tempest tost and troubled. 

‘ See,’ said a gentleman to me, ‘ no one converses, no one reads—all are 
engaged, each with his own thoughts; and if my wife and children were 
here, I confess, my feelings would be of the most distressing character.’— 
‘ But,’ said [, ‘ they suffer in your loss,’ ‘ Very true ; yet it is only a ques- 
tion of time, and, whether sooner or iater, God’s will be done.’ 

‘ At noon, storm and sea raging in ail its fury, sea still breaking over the 
ship, a heavy sea struck the larboard paddle box and smashed it to atoms; 
sprung the spring beam, breaking the under half; shattered the parts of 
the ship attached thereto. A splinter struck the captain on the head while 
standing on the poop, and the force of the bluw, together with the sea, scar- 
ried him over the lee quarter, and he was only saved by the nettings. 

‘ After this sea had passed over, we found the water had gained on the 
pumps ; the wind appeared to lull a little and the ship a litile easier, but 
still blowing a storm. All the hatches, except those made use of for pas- 
sing into the engine room, were battened down, and the skylights partially 
covered. The weather continued the same until midnight, at which time 
it lulled for half an hour.’ 

The log conveys to the reader some idea of the state of the ship and ef- 

fects of the storm on Sunday at noon. Its effects on those below can best 
be given in the words of a gentleman who remained the greater part of the 

time in the cabin: 

‘To convey an idea of the appearance of all around, is out of my power. 

In the words of Sheridan, ‘the tempest roamed in all the terror of its glo- 

ry.” The atmosphere was surcharged with a thick spray, rendering a look 
far out to seaward, impossible. The wind howled, roared and bellowed, 

like the constant mutterings of the thonder cioud. Huge waves of tre- 

mendous height and volume, rose in mad display around the ship, threat- 

euing every moment to break over us amidships and crush the vessel.— 
Sea after sea striking us with terrific noise, caused the gallant ship to stop 

for an instant, tremble and shake in every timber from her stem to her 
stern post, reeling and lurching, tossed to and fro, again would she gather 
fresh strength, and with her wheels half bid in the wild waters, again and 
again receive the thundering blows of an element that seemed armed for 
our destruction. 

The sails on the yards, strongly secured by ropes and gaskets, were blown 
from their furls and streamed out to leeward in ribbons. But all this was 
as nothing. About 1 P.M., whilst most ofus were seated in agonising sus- 
pense in the lower cabin, holding fast to the tables and settees, a sea struck 
the vessei, and a tremendous crash was heard on deck ; instantly the cabin 
was darkened, and torrents of water came pouring down on us through the 
skylights. 

‘ Scarcely had the waters reached the floor, when all in the cabins and 
state rooms sprang to their feet, and simultaneously, as if by concert, the 
ladies uttered a scream of agony, so painful, so fearful, and so despairing, 
the sound of it will never be forgotten; and heaven grant that such a wail of 
anguish may never again be heard by me. Several fainted—others clasped 
their hands in mute despair, whilst many called aloud upon their Creator.’ 
The crash to which the writer alludes was caused by the tearing up of the 
benches and other woodwork upon the quarter deck. These were hurled 
with violence against the skylights, by the sane sea which broke the win- 
dows of the saloon, drenching the berths upon the larboard side, driving out 
their affrighted occupants, whilst it smashed by its weight the glass over the 
main cabin, and thus forced its way below. 

This was a period of intense emotion. I was sitting in the upper saloon, 
striving to protect some ladies from injury. So violent were the shocks of 
the vessel, although firmly braced it was with great difficulty that we could 
— ourselves being hurled from cur seats, and dashed with such vio 

ence against a part of the vessel, as to endanger life or limb. Many recei- 
ved severe contusions and bruises, notwithstanding all their efforts. 

*Twas an anxious hour. My eye wandered over the differeat groups in 
the saloon. Resting one while ona father passing from one to another of his 
family, and cheering with a kind word an interesting group of daughters. 
Then on a young wife, folded in the arms ot her husband without a syllable 
being uttered, but the action spoke volumes, and again upon a mother 
whose children kad been left in America, as she clasped her Bed as if in 
secret prayer, whilst her husband and her father gathered around, and all 
seemed bowed down to earth in one common feeling of tender solicitude for 
those who might so soon become helpless orphans. 

It was an awful hour. The most thoughtless amongst us cowered in their 
secret hearts before a danger, which none but a fool or a brute would have 
mocked, and all therefore accepted the invitation to meet in the cabin for 
prayer. 

Rev. Mr. Marsh read the 107th psalm. Rev. Dr. Smucker prayed. 
Rev. Dr. Beecher made a few eloquent remarks. Rev. Dr. Balch repeated 
the words of Our Saviour, ‘ Let not your hearts be troubled, ye believe in 


God, believe also in me,’—commenting briefly upon their consoling import 
and then invited all present to join withhim in the Lord’s prayer; after 
which he pronoanced the Apostolic benediction. 

ly Night approached. _And again I quote trom the gentleman who has kind- 
y Siven au account of what ‘ook place below. 


‘ ° " . 7 + . 
Amid this accumulation of horrors, and still more to add to our alarm, 
night gathered in around us. The wind, far from abating, Was upon the in- 
crease, the lulls in the storm being less frequent, and the squalls, ifany thing, 





Saa gaa-ban—singular. Saa-gaa-bunki—plur al 


more terrific. The whole ocean was one sea of foam, lashed up into terri- 











ble waves, wild and angry, whilst the spray and wind seemed driven through 
the rigging and over the ship, as if with demoniacal power. As darkness 
came, clustered together in the cabin, we all thoaght and reflected on our 
fate. Most, ifnot all of us, had given ourselves up for lost. For what with 
the heavy labouring of the ship, the terrible noise and howling of the wind, 
the continued frequent thumpings of the sea, the quivering and shaking of 
the groaning timbers, the carrying away of so many portions of the vessel’s 
upper works, and the knowledge that we were perhaps for another night 
: be exp to the fall power ofa raging hurricane, left us little to hope 
for.’ 

In the evening, about 9 o’clock, the Rev. Mr. Balch, at the request of 
several passengers, administered the Holy Communion in the Cabin, to 
upwards ot sixty persous—many of whom received it there, for the first 
time in their lives. Several applied to him as to the propriety of their em- 
bracing that occasion to fulfil a long cherished purpose of their hearts, but 
which, like many other ‘ good thoughts,’ oo fe Ceferred to ‘a more 
convenient season.’ They all communicated, together with others of almost 
every creed and nation, thus reminding us of the promise of Scripture, 
‘ they shall come from the East and the West, the North and the South, 
and sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of God.’ 

It was a most solemn scene. Mr. Salch first read the service appointed 
for a storm at sea, after which, the whole communion office. The terrible 
conflict of the elements which raged without, was rendered yei more stri- 
king by the impressive stillness which pervaded that company of Christ’s 
disciples within. 

Gathered around the table, they received into hearts deeply moved, the 
consecrated emblems of the Redeemer’s body and blood, All felt com- 
forted by the blessed ordinance of grace. Many a bosom before tossed 
with fear, was now tranquil through faith. Once more, all renewed their 
vows, and realized the peace of God shed abroad in their hearts, and felt, 
with a vividness perhaps never before known, ‘ Your life is hid with God 
in Christ.’ Oh! it was a night and communion long to be remembered. 

After the communion, I returned to my stateroom. The gentleman who 
shared it with me, had gone below to die, as he expected, in company with 
his daughter and son-in-law. Left therefore alone, taking a last look at the 
pictures of my little family and commending them, and all dear to me, to 
the grace and protection of God, | laid down and slept peacefully. 

‘ Monday, 21st, 12 30, continues the log, the storm commenced raging 
again in all its fury, and the sea a perfect foam, till 8 A. M, at which time 
the clouds began to break, and the squall became less furious, Got the ship’s 
head to the N.W. and hauled the yards round, the sea still raging as before, 
and nearly ahead, curling and breaking over the shipjin every direction. At 
noon the storm ceased; but the sea continued more violent till 2 P. M,, at 
which time it ceased gradually with the wind—having lasted about 36 hours ; 
daring which time, i! gives me much pleasure to state, my officers and crew 
conducted themselyes with great coolness and presence of mind.’ 

‘ At half past 5on Monday morning, we were in the greatest possible 
anger. 

Mr. Stevens, one of our passengers who was ali eye witness, says of it— 
‘a peculiar lifting of the haze in the east, with an appearance of an amber- 
coloured belt of Sicht, low down on the horizon, warned us of an approach- 
ing biow. Presently it came, a perfect tornado, driving before it the clouds 
of spray, and as it neared us, fairly lifting up the white foam from the waves 
like a shower of rain. As the squall struck us, the ship careened over and 
baried her gunwales in the ocean, and lay for a few moments stricken pow- 
erless, and apparently at the mercy of the savage waves that threatened to 
engulph us. This was the trial, the last round fought between the elements 
and our gallant vessel. At this critical moment, the engine was true to her 
duty. Still went on its revolutions, and round and round thundered her 
iron water wings, Gradually recovering her upright position, the good ship 
with head quartering the sea, came up to her course, and all was well. It 
was the climax of the storm,—the last great effort of the whirlwind king, 
to send us to the sea-giants’ cave below.’ 

On Monday about 12, the storm had abated sufficiently to admit of 
standing on the upper step of the companion-way with safety. It was a 
sublime, but an awful spectacle. The ocean stil! laboured under the effects 
of the hurricane. The wind veered 20 points in 36 hours; it is impossible 
to imagine the wild and tangled confusion of the waves. Rising to a height 
apparently greater than that of the mainmast, they leaped and roared around 
the ship, as if hungry and maddened at the loss of their prey. At times the 
Great Western seemed as if lewered by unseen spirits into her watery 
grave; and every moment you expected it to be filled in, and her requiem 
sung by the winds amidst the wilderness of waters. j 

But our danger was past, and with grateful hearts on Tuesday morning, 
all assembled in the cabin to render an act of common prayer and thanks- 
giving. 

Rev. Dr. Smucker read a psalm and made some appropriate introductory 
remarks, and Rev. Dr. Seoeher addressed the passengers at length and with 
much foree on the mercy we had experienced, and prayer was offered. 

After the religious services were ended, Archibald Gracie, Esq., of New 
York, was called to the chair, and the Rev. Mr. Marsh appointed secretary. 
On motion it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draft a resolution expressive 
of our gratitude to Almighty God for his great goodness in our almost 
miraculous deliverance {rom destruction ; and also to the captain, officers, 
and crew of the ship, for their arduous labours, and their skill, firmness, 
and perseverance, in carrying the ship through her late perilous condition. 

The same committce were charged with the duty of reporting a suitable 
memorial of our gratitude to the captain, officers and crew. 

The Chairman, Secretary, Rev. Dr. Beecher of Cincinnati, Rev. Mr. 
Balch, Dr, Washington and Dr. Detmold of New York, Mr. Hutchinson of 
Georgia, Mr, F’. Mather of Geneva, and Mr. Rawlings of England, consti- 
tuted said committee. 

The Rev. Mr. Balch, at the request of the committee, stated at a subse- 
quent meeting of the passengers the conclusions at which the committee 
had arrived, when subsequently it was resolved that two subscription papers 
be opened, one for the purpose of giving a suitable testimonial to the captain, 
officers and crew, the other to form the nucleus ot a fund for the relief ot the 
families of those whose heads and supporters have been lost at sea, and to 
be called ‘The Great Western Fund.’ Said money in the meantime to be 
deposited in the hands of James Bourman, Pelatiah Perritt, Rev. Lewis P, 
W. Balch, James Lennox and Robert B. Minturn, of New York, as Trustees. 

In pursuance of the above resolution, Mr. Gracie addressed the tollowing 
letter to Capt. Mathews :— 

At Sea, on Beard of Steamship 
Great WesTERN, Sept, 26th, 1846. 
Capt. Marnews :— 

Sir,—As Chairman of the Committee appointed by the Passengers on 
board of this ship, I have now the pleasure of informing you, that the sum 
of L..200 10s. has been subscribed by them, tu be presented to the ‘ Capiain, 
officers and crew of the Great Western,’ as a token of the estimation which 
is entertained of their valuable services during the late perilous scenes 
through which we have passed. To those services, as well as to the great 
sirengih and other admirable qualities of your noble ship, we are (under 
Providence) indebted for the preservation of our lives. 

To yourself in particular (without overlooking the meed of praise due to 
others) we would express our feelings of admiration of the coolness and 
skill displayed by you during the trying period of peril, when, while en- 
deavyouring to prevent alarm among us, you did not, when called on, with- 
hold from us your sense of the danger to which we were exposed, 

Ot the above subscription in behalf of the Passengers, I ask your accept- 
ance ol the sum of 80/, now presented to you by the Treasurer, in the beautitul 
purse which has bee worked for the occasion by one of our tair passengers ; 
and to distribute the remainder, which is contained in another beautifat 
purse presented by one of our fair passengers, among the officers and crew 
-nder your command, agreeably to the schedule which accompanies it. 

At the same time it gives me pleasure to inform you that a libera! contri- 
bution has been made, with the view of creating a fund for the relief of 
families whose heads and supporters have been lost at sea, and that in com- 
pliment to yourself and this ship, as well as in commemoration of the sign 
mercy we have experienced in her, it is to be called the ‘Great Westerm 
Fand ’ 

With sincere wishes to your continued health and prosperity, | remain 
with great regard, Respectiully yours, ARCHIBALD GRACIE. 

Chairman. 

To this letter Captain Mathews returned the following answer :— 

Great Western S, S., at Sea, Sept. 28:h, 1846. 

To A. Gracie, Chairman, &c. J 

Sir: Your letter to me in behalf of the passengers by the Great Western 
steamship under my command, | feel as a very great compliment to My ship, 
officers and self, and in reply, { beg to tender most gratefully our best thanks 

and w:rmest regards. 


[i is to Divine Providence alone that we are all indebted for our silety. 
For during my long experience at sea, I never witnessed 80 S8VETS SETM, 
and were it not for the good qualities of my nobie ship, under the direction 
of God, she could not have weathered it. ; 

[ am more than pleased atthe step your Committee have taken lo pro- 
mote ‘he interest of the Widows and orphans of seamen lostat sea And 


I am sure that the Directors of the Great Western 58. 5. Co., with rayself, 
and ali interested in this ship, will consider ita high compliment which 





you have conferred upon her. And I for one willcontribute my mite to the 
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<< xample 
lowmy exa , 
. I have the honour to be, Sir, your ob’t sery’t. 

BARNARD R. MATHEWS. 


Mr. Gracie also handed to Mr. Balch, as one of the Trasiees of the Great « 

estern Fund, the following letter : 
™ On board the Steamship Great Western, Sept. 29th, 1646. 

Gentlemen—I have been directed to inform you by the Committee ap- 

ointed by those passengers on board of the Great Western, who have made 
a contribution tor the purpose of forming the nucleus of a fund * for the re- 
lief of the families whose heads and supporters have been lost at sea,’ and 
which in compliment to the Captain and ship, as well as in commemora- 
tion ot the signa] merey we have experienced in her, is to be called the 
‘ Great Western Fund’—that they have unanimously nameq you Trustees 
of said Fund. j ; 

The subscription now amounts to $580—which sum will be handed i 
to you by the Treasurer, Robert Hutchison, Esq., to be invested in suc 
manner as you may deem best, in order that the interest accruing = y 
this and subsequent subscriptions, may be @ plied to the object aye , 

We doubt not you will lend your valuable co-operation to the turther- 
ance ofthis noble charity, which deserves, as doubtless it will receive, the 
cordial support of the community at large. : 

I have the honour, gentlemen, to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


AKCHIBALD GRACIE. 


To Messrs. Jas. Boorman, Pelatiah Perritt, Rev. Lewis P. W. Balch, James 

Lennox and Robert B. Minturn. ; ; 

The following resolution, expressive of our gratitude to wr vt J God, 
and of regard tor the Captain, officers and crew, was subsequently opted 

At a meeting of the Passengers held on board of the Great Western, Sept. 
29th, 1846, and unanimously adopted,— , 

Resolved, In review of the perils of the late gale, which threatened the 
termination of our earthly plans and endeared social relations tor the allot- 
meuts of eternity, and of our deliverance with the cheering prospect of res- 
toration to our families and friends, we desire with grateful hearts to render 
to God the homage of our devout thanksgiving ; with our supplications that 
He will sanctify to us the admonitions of His rovidence, and render them 
subservient to our present and future well being. We would also render 
praise to Him for the calmness and decision and endurance granted the Cap- 
tain, officers and seamen of the ship, through the whole period of the pro- 
tracted storm ; and for the solemnity, and equanimity, and good conduct 
which amidst such protracted and appalling dangers characterized the pas- 
sengers and inmates of the ship. ; 

So closes the record of this memorable storm. But never can its recol- 
lection be effaced from the minds of those who were exposed to its perils. 

When the danger had all passed, eaid the Captain to me, ‘ Thrice on deck 
I thought destruction inevitable. Each time a sea of such magnitude and 
power came at the ship, tbat | thought it was allover withus. But unex- 
pectedly each broke just at the side of the ship. Sir, the hand of the Lord 
was in it.’ Yes, the band of the Lord was it—may we never forget ’twas 
he hand of the Lord! _ : : 

The above narrative, correspondence, letters and resolutions having been 
submitted by the Committee and unanimously authenticated at a public 
meeting of tue passengers, held on board the Great Western, September 
29th, 1846, the meeting directed that the whole should be published in the 
papers of New York and Liverpool, and a copy forwarded to the Directors 
of the Great Western Steamship Company. The meeting then adjourned 
sine die. 

Arcn. Gracie, Lyman Beecuer, Lewis P. W. Batcu, Jonn Marsu, 
Jas. A. Wasnineton, W. Dermuto, M. D. A., Hurcuison, THomas 
Rawtincs, Js. Maruiev. 





' 
THE ARMY. 

War Orrice, Sept. 8.—sth Dragoon Guards.—Maj W_ H Archer, from + 
the 14th Light Dragoons, to be Maj, v King, who exchanges. 3d Light; 
Dragoons.—A A M Campbell, Gent, to be Cornet, without pur, v Sale, | 
whose appointment has been cancelled. 14th Light Dragoons.—Maj J W ; 
King, from the 5th Dragoon Guards, to be Maj, v Archer, who exchanges. ! 
Scots Fusilier Guards —Lieut and Capt the Hon G A F Liddell to be Capt ; 
and Lieut Colonel, by purchase, vice J T G Taubman, who retires; Ensign 
and Lieut G W Mercer to be Lieut and Capt, by purchase, vice Liddell ; A i 
W H Meyrick, Gent, to be Ens and Jieut, by purchase, vice Meicer. 12th} 
Foot —F Sitwell, Gent, to be Ens, by purchase, vice Drew, who retires; 
H Cole, Gent, to be Ens, without purchase, vice Sitwell, appointed to the 
85th Foot 20th Fuot—Lieut G Thompson to be Adjutant; Serjeant Maj 
J M‘Gee 20 be Quartermaster s$Ens W H Dowling to be Lieut, without 
purchase, vice Thompson, appointed Adjutant; R E W Gordon, Gent, to 
be Ens, vice Dowling. 22d Foot—Ens G P E Morrison, to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Aplin, who retires; J B Gardiner, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, 
vice Morrison ; Ser} Major W Hughes, to be Ens, witnout pur, vice Hol- 
brooke cashiered by the sentence of a general Court Martial. 27th Foot— 
Capi Sir A Brooke de Capell Brooke, Bart., from halt pay 17th Light 
Dragoons, to be Capt, vice Smith, promoted; Lieut J Lewes to be Capt, 
by purchase, Vice Sir A Brooke de Capell Brooke, who retires; Ens F © 
Herring to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Lewes; Ens E Barnes, from the 67th 
Foot, to be Ens, vice Herring. 28th Foot—Lieut A Browne to be Capt, by 
pur, Vice Stirling, who retires; Ens J W Ellis to be Lieut, by pur, vice 
Browne; L S Coton, Gert, to be Ens, by pur, vice Ellis. 30th Foot—C W 
Clubley, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice D'Arcy, app to the 67th Foot. 40th 
Foot—Lieut L A Forbes, from the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, to be Lieut, vice 
Miller, who ex. 41st Foot—Capt A J W Northey, from the 51st Fout, to 
be Capt, vice Farmer, who ex. 5ist Fuot—Capt T M Farmer, trom the 
41st Foot, :o be Capt, vice Northey, whoex. 67th Foot—Ens W D'Arcy, 
trom the 30th Foot, to be Ens, vice Barnes, app to the 27th Foot. 85th 
Foot—Ens F Sitwel), from the 12th Foot, to be Ens, vice Thompson, app 
Adjut. 87th Foot—Second Lieut H S Bawtree to be First Lieut, by pur, 
vice Cruickshank, who retires; W Murphy, Gent, to be Second Lieut, by 

ur, vice Bawtree. 924 Foot—D Erskine, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice 
illies, whose appointment has been cancelled. 97th Foot—Ens William 
Henry Beatty to be Lieut, without pur, vice Bindon, app Adjut; Lieut W 
G Bindon to be Adjutant; C E Stainfurth, Gent, to be Ensign, vice Beatty. 
Rifle Brigade. —Quarterm’r P Macdonald to be Adjutant, with the rank 
of Second Lieut. 3d West India Regiment.-—Capt J Straker, from h-p 
York Chasseurs, to be Captain, v J B Perry, who exch.; Lieut E Poitier, 
to be Captain by pv Straker, who ret ; Ens B D Weymss, to be Lieut. 
by pv Poitier: H Crofton, Gent, to be Ens by p v Weymss. Ceylon Rifle 
Regiment.—Lieut P W Miller, from the 40th Foot, to be Lieut v Forbes, 
who exch.; Capt J E Boggis, from the 2d West India Regiment, to be 
Paymaster, vice R Jefferson, who retires upon half pay; Lieutenant and 
Adjutant H G Remmett, has been permitted to resign his commission of 
Adjutant only, 

Hospital Staff._—W D Marcahnt, Gent, to be Assistant Surgeon to the 
Forces. 

Brevet.—Capt Sir Arthur Brooke de Capell Brooke, of the 27th Foot, 
to be Major in the Army; Capt J Straker, of the 3d West India Regi- 
ment, to be Major in the Army; Lieutenant and Brevet Capt A © Pears, 
of the Madras Artillery (an officer to the Hon East India Company’s De- 
pot at Warley,) to have the local and temporary rank of Captin the Army, 
while so employea, v Thuillier 

War Orrice, Sept. 11.—7th Light Dragoons.—Lieut James Macaul Ha- 
gart to be Capt by pur, v Wyndham who ret; Cornet Edward Henry Coop- 
er to be Lieut by pur, v Hagart; Colmore Frind Cregoe Colmore gent, to 
be Cornet by pur, v Cooper. 13th Light Drags.—Lieut John Edward 
Madocks to be Capt by pur, v Nichoison who ret; Cornet John Marcus 
Clements to be Lieut by pur, v Madocks; Cornet Felton Frederick Wil- 
liam Harvey to be Lieut by pur, v Allgood who ret; Arthur Tremayne 
gent, to be Cornet by pur, v Clements; Sir Henry Hope Edwardes, Bart, 
to be Cornet by pur, v Harvey. Scots Fusilier Guards.—Ensign and Lieut 
Francis Haygarth to be Adjt, v Murray who resigns the adjutancy only.— 
ist Reg of foot.—Statf Sargeon of the Second Class Alexander Knox, M. 
D., tobe Surgeon, v Carson whoexchs. 54th Foot.—Ensign William Mar 
riott to be Quartermaster, v James Willox who ret upon half-pay. 68th 
Foot.—Capt Robt Gudgeon Johnston from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regi- 
ment to be Capt, v Hill who exchs. 95th Foct.—Lieut John Henry Ca- 
rew to be Capt by pur, Vv Baines who ret; Ensign John Neptune Sergent 
to be Lieut by pur, v Carew ; George Cavendish Taylor gent to be Ensign 
by pur, v Sargent. Rifle Brigade.—Capt Arthur Johnstone Lawrence to 
be Major by pur, v Sullivan prom ; Lieut Char'es Hungerford Pollen to be 
Capt by pur, v Lawrence ; Second Lieut the Pon Gilbert Elliot to be First 
Lieut by pur, v Pollen; Wyndham William Knight gent to be Second Lieut 
by pur, v Elliot. 3d West India Regiment.— William Browne, gent to be 
Assist Surg, vy Thompson appointed to the 85th Foot. Royal Canadian 
Rifle Regiment.—Capt Percy Hill from the 68th Foot to be Capt, v John- 
ston who exchanges. 


Starr.— Paymaster Arnold ‘Thompson, fm half-pay 81st Foot, to be Pay- 
master of a recruitivg district, v Storey deceased 
Hosrivat, Starr.—Surgeon William Carson, M. D., fm the Ist Foot to 


be Staff Surgeon of the Second Class, v Knox who exchs. Dowell 
O’Reilly Clayton, M. D. to be Assist Staff Surgeon, v Traquair who re- 





us undertaking, anc I have no doubt but myofficers and ciew will fol- Co 


OnatracHep.—M: 
lonel. 


Commissariat —The commission of Mr. Michael Bailey, as an Assist- 
Commissary General has been cancelled from the 25th of July, 1846, inclu- 
sive, he having been permitted to receive a commutation in lieu of the half 
pay of his fan, 

Memoranpum.—Lieut Col William Ernst Jackson on half-pay of the 
Royal Artillery, has been permitted to retire from the Army with the sale 
of a Lieut-Colonelcy, he being about to become a settler in Nova Scotia. 





Exchange at New York on Loncon, at 60 days, 108 3-4. 
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By the Great Western we have our London files to the 12th ult. 

The political intelligence is not important, bat the mercantile is highly 
so. The general failure of the potato crop in England, as well as in Ireland, 
has Caused a general advance in flour, maize, and all the species of “ bread 
stuff.”” Flour advanced considerably in this and all the Atlantic cities the mo- 
ment the intelligence by the Great Western became promulgated. So far 
the great potato disaster of Europe is advantageous to the farmer of North 
America, and not less so, indeed, to the grain growing farmer of the British 
isles, whose produce being on the spot, will experience the benefit of the 
first advance. This circumstance has been turned to party account, and 
the free traders exult in the rising price of wheat, as falsifying the predic- 
tions of the Protectionists of ruin to the farmers from low prices. The 
same reason, we mean the advancing price of provisions, has prevented any 
reduction of wages to the operatives; and this also is laid hold of by the 
advocates of the Peel policy as falsifying the prophecies of the landholders 
forgetting that a great calamity is the cause of the apparent success of their 
measure, Besides, was not a reduction of wages to the artizan one of 
the great arguments fora free trade in corn, as it would enable him to 
work cheaper, and thus empower the manufacturer to sell his goods lower 
and meet the competition of the foreign manufactures in the markets of the 
world? But we will leave these contested points, and direct the reader’s 
attention to the following remarks which were uttered by Lord George 
Bentinck at the great protection meeting lately held at Coleshill 

‘| am aware, gentlemen, that there are many who are beginning to say, 
‘Well, we have high prices, and this free trade has not hurt us so much, 
after all.” But I beg leave to call your attention to the circumstances un- 
der which those prites have risen, which have indeed deceived some, and 
then I am sure none of you will be deluded by them. Why, last year, asham 
cry of famine was got up: it would seem as if the potato rot was set goin 
to turther the purposes of the administration. Now, [ regretto say we find 
that the feint has become a reality—that the potato failure has spread from 
one end of the kingdom to the other—from the Land’s End to John o’Groat’s 
—throughout the whole of Lreland, and the whole of the countries bordering 
on the Atlantic. It is to this, gentlemen, that the present artificial rise in 
corn isto be attributed (hear). When, therefore, gentlemen impute levity 
and untruth to the Protectionists who denied the famine of last year, might 
we Not retort upon them and say, “ Jt is impossible to deny that this is a sad 
reality, buat may we not fora moment consider whether we may not trace 
in it the just vengeance of Almighty Providence for the impious ingratitude 
in the year that has just past, of complaining of his real bounties” (cheers). 

But as practical men, you will look at things as they were, and you will 
remember that by the total destruction, as far as it has now proceeded, of the 
potato crop, ten millions’ worth of food will be taken trom the people 
(hear, hear). I need not tell you, gentlemen, that the bean crop and the 
pea crop have failed besides; nor need | tell you that oats is a short crop, 
and that barley is deficient. Under such circumstances, when the whole 
power of consumption is to fall on the wheat crop alone, what can occur 
but that there should be a high price of wheat throughout the country ? 
‘wre ) Ifthe price is rising now, I, for one, cannot doubt that it will rise 

ar higher still, and amongst others, for the following reason—that the wheat 
crop of last year is almost consumed already. As you all know, from the 


; lightness of the last harvest, and the damp state ih which the corn was har- 


vested, the stock will not last after Christraas. You are now, in the first 
week of September, actually consuming the crop of 1846, so you have four 
months more in the present year in which the people of this country will 
have to feed on‘the crop of the year than there was in 1845, and therefore, 
arless the crop of 1846 was one-third greater, which we know it was not, 
than the crop of 1845,Jit must be clear to all that before the next harvest 
there must be a great scarcity of corn. Then what is the state of the crops 
on the Continent of Europe? I speak with no confidence until I hear the 
— the deliberate and well considered opinion, of the French minister 
of agriculture, who never attempts to deceive the people of France inthe way 
in which the minister of England deceived last year the people of England 
(loud cheers). But the report of the last few days is, that the crop in the 
south of France is so deficient that France alone will require 2,000,000 qrs. 
of corn in addition to that which she has grown herself. If, then, France as 
well as England has to call upon the United States of America for a supply, 
great as undoubtedly the crop in the United States of America is, the United 
States of America wil! not suffice tu supply the deficiency. It is, therefore, 
my opinion that, under the circumstances, of the visitation of Providence 
which has come upon us within the last four weeks, and not till then, the 
price of wheat will be higher in the year that is now coming.’ 

These statements, we are in candour bound to remind our readers, 
come from a political partizan, and may, for aught we know, be highly 
coloured and perhaps greatly exaggerated; but we, nevertheless, think 
them of so much importance, that it behoves all those who are engaged in 
producing the great supply of food, to examine them attentively. It is es- 
timated that the thirty millions of inhabitants in the British Isles consume 
about twenty-four millions of quarters of wheat annually, and it is further 
estimated that of these thirty millions of people in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, ten millions subsist, for a large part of the year, on potatoes. Now 
if the potato be entirely swept off, and the ‘eaters thereot are thrown upon 
wheat for their daily food, twenty-four millions of quarters will be obliged 
to do the work of thirty-six millions. If in addition to this the crop of oats 
and peas be deficient, and the wheat crop in France is scanty and in- 
sufficient for the home demand, the prospects of the North American far- 
mer are highly flattering. The deficiency both in England and France must 
be made up from foreign importations, and as it does not appear that 
much is to be expected from the Black Sea or the Baltic, the demand must 
be met from this side of the Atlantic. The advance in the price will be in 
proportion to the demand ; that the demand will be great, we know, and 
although lamenting the cause and its effects at home, we cannot avoid con- 
gratulating the Canadian bolders, forwarders, and others, on the benefits this 
great event will ensure them. The Peel measure then—no thanks, how- 
ever, to the Tamworth Baronet—will not be so injurious, this year at any 
rate, as they anticipated. 

But the poor people in England and Ireland, who have lost their potatoes, 
cannot afford to buy wheat at its advanced and advancing prices; they must 
resort to the maize, which article they are happily beginning to estimate. — 
It has risen in price already, and will continue to do so, but, nevertheless, 
it will be the cheapest and best food for the poor of our native country. 

We find in the English papers, as well as inthe Montreal Times, a copy 
of the British Possessions Act, which we insert. It is short, and in no way 
differs from the substance of the measure which we have already published. 

In Ireland, Mr. O’Connell seems to have subdued the “ physical force 
party.” The Nation newspaper, Smith O’Brien, and all the -liyue have 


taken their departure from Conciliation Hall, at which place the Agitator 
again reigns lord paramount. The European Times contains the follow- 
ing :— 

O’Connell has gone to Derrynane, and there will be a lull at Conciliation 
hall In bis last speech at that popular gathering-place he dilated on the 
failure of the potato crop, and promised the people plenty of food and work 
un ) crop, and ft people { ) : 
if they kept quiet—if they did not violate the law. He estimates the ex 
pense of feeding the people until the next harvest at Fifty Millions of Dol- 
lars, which sum, he intimates, the Government is ready to advance, if the 
necessity arise. Indeed, as he shows, the new bill for giving employment 


to the people by pubiic works in places where there is physical destitution 
is not fettered by limits—it may be carried to any extent. The great diffi- 
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to the Lord-Lieutenant afford a tolerable guarantee... 


le have to pay for Irish famine at this enormous rate, it = impel 


to do what they have never done before, and ought long to have com- 
menced—investigate, thoroughly, the evils under which that country la- 
bours, and apply a comprehensive remedy. Mr. O'Connell had a kick, en 
passant, at the physical force men. He has now got rid of them—ejected 
them all from the Repeal Association, and in doing 80, the su port of the 
priests has been tendered, as we anticipated it would, and gladly accepted. 

Ten millions sterling, or fifty millions of dollars, is a large sum to feed the 
poor of Ireland for one year. Doubtless the hated Saxon will pay heavily, 
but not, we apprehend, to the amount named. Ten millions would con- 
struct two or three grand railway communications through the island. 
Lord Besborough, thenew Viceroy, has already set to work in applying the 
provisions of the recent act of Parliament for employment of the labouring 
classes in Ireland. The Dublin Gazette of last week contains proclamations 
to the magistrates of fourteen different baronies, to hold sessions for the pur- 
pose of establishing public works therein, and affording employment to the 
many thousands who are suffering the dire and dismal effects of starvation. 

The death of Lord Metcalfe bas at length taken place; it was a happy 
relief from the bodily suffering he so long and so patiently endured. The 
London press pay a high compliment to his talents and general worth. The 
death of such @ man is truly a national loss. We have copied three of 
the eulogies that have appeared in the metrcpolitan journals. He leaves no 
issue to inherit his property or his title, and the latter will, by his death, 
become extinct. He did not even take his seat in the House of Peers, such 
was the deplorable state of his bodily condition. 

The ministers had dispersed and gone to different parts of the country for 
relaxation from the toils of the long session of Parliament, just closed. Her 
Majesty, the Queen, and Prince Albert, who is always with her, have made 
a trip to Guernsey, one of the British Channel islands, where she was re- 
ceived with unbounded affection by all the leiges in that pleasant little spot ; 
so much so, thaton her return Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, was 
directed to communicate to Sir William Napier, the Governor of the island, 
how deeply her Majesty felt the loyalty of her reception. The little Prince 
of Wales, who is at length put in breeches, was on board the yacht with 
his royal mamma, and appeared on the deck in complete sailor rig— blue 
Jacket, white trousers and little tarpaulin hat with black ribbon. The de- 
light of the Jacks at this sight was unbounded, and they assembled and gave 
his royal little highness nine cheers. Her Majesty afterward made a salt 
water trip to the coast of Cornwall, cruizing round the Lizard and Land- 
ing at Falmouth and otber places. She takes great delight in these excur- 
sions, and on all occasions shows the innate personal courage of her family. 
She is truly Queen of the Isles. 

The Scientific Association is in session, and this year the place of meet- 
ing is Southampton. The Times ridicules this body, unjustly we conceive; 
but we regret to learn the low state of the funds, and hope that efforts will 
be made to restore them. 

An extra overland mail from India bringing home Sir George Arthur, who 
is in bad health, furnishes us with later intelligence from the Punjaub, It 
is feared that the political state ot that country is not yet settled. The Go- 
vernor General and Commander-in-chief, Lord Gough, were still at Simla. 
From other parts of the Indian empire we learn that tranquility every where 
prevails 

Cholera.—The accounts brought by the last overland mail arrived in Eng 
land, of the ravages made by the cholera in India are distressing in the ex- 
treme. It appears to have raged with the most intensity in Hyderabad and 
Sakkur. The 86th and 61st Regiments have suffered the most severely. 

SPAIN. 

The long agitated question of the marriage of the Queen of Spain has at 
last been finally settled. Her Majesty espouses her cousin Don Francisco d’ 
Assiss. Another project of marriage has also been definitively arranged.— 
The queen’s sister, the infanta Dona Maria Louise Fernanda, is to marry the 
youngest son of the King of the French, the Duke de Montpensier, 

Queen Isabella is sixteen years old ; Don Franciso, twenty-five; Dona 
Maria fourteen years and seven months; the Dake de Moxtpensier, twenty- 
two years. 

Although the French journals have indulged in an infinity of speculations 
on these marriages, we attach to them little or no political importance. 
Were the Monarch of either country despotic as formerly, it is possible 
that in the course of events the marriage with the French prince, might be 
productive of serious consequences, but as they are now controlled to a 
certain extent, at least by the representatives of the people, it is not proba- 
ble that they would be permitted to make national policy subservient to 
personal aggrandizement. 

The poor liitle Queen, it is said, had her affections fixed on Don En- 
rique brother of Francisco, and that it was with difficulty that her assent 
to the match was obtained. A letter from Madrid gives the following af- 
fecting particulars. : 

‘ The familiar, bt not the official councillors of the Queen, assembled 
the night before last (Aug. 28,) about half-past 11 o’clock, in her Majes- 
ty’s apartments, and remained there until five o’clock in the morning.— 
The object was to overcome the unwillingness, the repugnance I may say, 
of the Queen to marry her cousin Don Francisco. t repeal, it was with 
dislike amounting to repugnance that her Majesty’s consent was extorted. 
Every argument that coul be used was pressed for that purpose: the im- 
possibility of marrying his brother, Don Enrique, and the refusal of the 
English Cabinet to adopt a prince of the Coburg family as its candidate, 
such refusal having, J am assured, been communicated in dispatches 
brought by the Duke of Glucksberg, as the expected English cabinet mes- 
— who, it was believed, would have brought the answer, has not ar- 
rived. 

Between halt-past two and three o’clock in the evening of yesterday, the 
(Queen gave a slow and reluctant consent. The French ambassador was 
present, and the result was communicated to him. He returned home, 
wrote a hasty dispatch, and sentjoff a courier at four o’clock, about 
an hour after the Queen had given her consent. The ministers 
were summoned at five o’clock, and the Royal determination summarily 
announced to them. They remained but a short time assembled, and again 
met at 12 o’clock, and remained sitting until past five in the evening. At 








the second sitting it was agreed to convoke the Cortes the 14th of next 
month. 

‘ Ateight o’ciock in the morning, after having received the official an- 
nouncement of the fact trom the Minister of State, M. Bresson dispatched 
another courier, and again at nightfall, with the announcement of the con- 
vocation of the Cortes. ‘Thus M Bresson received the intelligence of what 
passed before it was communicated to ministers; and his courier was on 
the road to France before the Cabinet had assembled. — ; 

_ ‘The Queen did not retire to rest until seven o'clock in the morning; and, 
it is added, in a state which is unusual with a gay and happy bride that is 
to be. Her Majesty’s repugnance to her cousin for a husband has been 
well known for some time past; and I believe it to bea fact that her re- 
sistance endured almost up to the last moment. } 

‘Don Francisco de Assis, on his part, manifested no ardent desire to re- 
eeive the honour thus conferred on him. The feeling assigned to the 
Prince as the cause of his lukewarmness is, if correctly stated, praisewor- 
thy. He believed his brother would suffer an injury by bis involuntary 
rivalry. He was assured, however, that his unwillingness, or his bashful- 
ness, would not in the slightest degree affect Don Enrique ; and that even if 
her Majesty were not married to himself, it was utterly out of the question 
she could ever be so with his brother.’ 

The Great Western.—Our readers will find the narrative of the dread- 
ful voyage of this vessel, drawn up by the passengers, inserted in full in 
this day's impression, The escape ander such circumstances as are described 
is almost miraculous, and truly may the captain, passengers and all on 
board ascribe their safety to the band of Providence. We were deeply 
impressed on reading the narrative, and we join in the well merited tribute 
given to Captain Mathews, his officers and crew, but we cannot withhold the 





culty in such a case is to prevent abuse, and against this, ‘ae powers granted 





expression of our approbatiun from the ministers of the gospel, fortunately 
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n board, who by their Christian example, prayers, aad religious fortitude 
inspired others with that courage and pious resignation so essential at such 
a moment in sucha place. The spectacle of sixty erring creatures smote 
down by the terrors of the scene, kneeling in the forward cabin around the 
ministers of God, and receiving the holy sacrament, is one that has seldom 
occurred, and never can be adequately described. It is a scene worthy of 
any pen or pencil, however eminent, and we trust it will not pass by with- 
out some one to hallow and preserve its memorable and impressive features. 


Substitute for the P otato.—We have inserted to-day a letter from Dr. 
Gesner, of Nova Scotia, to the Board of Agriculture of Prince Edward 
Island, describing two native plants of that island which he thinks may be 
successfally cultivated and used in lieu of the declining edible, the potato. 
The Doctor’s communication fully explains the matter, and we have also to 
acknowledge the receipt of a box containing some of the roots of the plant 
alluded to. These we sha!] distribute to such agricultural gentlemenas may 
feel inclined to cultivate them. 

We beg to return our thanks to Dr. Gesner and to wish him all possible 
success in the object of his enterprise. Dr. G. is at present engaged in 
making a Geological examination of the island under the instructions of the 
Government. -— 


We have received the following communication, 


Eaton, tar Great Pepestrian, who recently performed 1000 miles 
in as many consecutive hours in Canada, is coming to this city next month 
to attempt the extraordinary feat of walking 1000 quarters of a mile in as 
many successive quarters of an hour, that is, a quarter of a mile every 
fifteen minutes. Vauxhall Garden has been taken for the scene of 
this remarkable exhibition. Mr. Eaton’s principal object in — to New 
York to attempt this matchless performance, is to prove, if possible, to the 
doubting ones, the validity of his former statements. 


MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 


The Lecture room of the Stuyveysant Institute was crowded to overflow- 
ing, on Monday Evening, with an audience composed of the ¢/i/e of the City, 
distinguished for fashion, taste, intellect and station, a fitting compliment to 
the talents and character of one of the most gifted writers of the age. 

Mr. Lover’s Entertainments are a happy blending of anecdote, recitations 
and his own exquisite Lyrics, illustrative of the national characteristics of his 
country, all of which he introduces and connects in a style of glowing elo- 
quence, touching pathos, and genuine humour, wortby the author of Handy 
Andy and Rory O’Moore. His keen perception of the Protean-like char- 
acteristics of his countrymen is peculiarly striking in these introductions ; he 
depicts the phases of Irish character with the execution of an artist and the 
scul of a Poet. His pictures are really exquisite from their fidelity, and their 
warmth and richness of colouring. 

The gem of the Evening was a Poem, narrating the incidents connected 
with the Rebellion of ‘98. The hero, “Shamus O’Brien,” is concerned in 
that unhappy outbreak, is taken, tried, convicted, and sentenced for execution 
On the scaffold, he is saved through the intervention of the officiating priest. 
This is all acted, and most graphically by Mr. Lover, so as to give reality to 
the scenes, anc inust be witnessed to form a just estimation of its beauties. 

Mr. Lover renders his own songs with great delicacy and skill, consider- 
ing the very limited compass of his voice. ‘The point and humour he infuses 
into them compensate for the defects in the vocalization. 

His oratorical powers we cannot so highly commend, for in bursts of fervid 
eloquence, that runs throughout his Entertainment, he at times borders on that 











the part now on the English stage. “We forbear analysing thetperformance, | 


the task would be too painful. 

Mr. Davenport, a sound and judicious actor in characters within his 
range, has been assisting Mrs. Mowatt during the week, but he is scarce} 
ly able to sustain such parts as Romeo and Benedict to the entire satis 
faction of a Park audience. 

Mr, Leonard, who has attained a reputation for his performance of Irish 
characters, has been playing during the week a round of parts identified in 
our remembrance by poor Power. 

This new candidate for the man le of that distinguished man possesses 
many requisites ; he has a rich unctuous brogue, a superabundance of artis- 
tical execution, and a broad dash of humour, at times exceedingly comic: 
he errs in overdoing, in making every word a point, and elaborating such 
points to an extent that destroys their efficacy on the hearer. Dr, O’Toole, 
in the [rish Tutor, is, perhaps, his best part. We should think the Irishmen 
of the Johnstone school would suit his sty!2 cetter than those which owe their 
origin to Power's genius. Mr. Leonard closes his engagement this evening 
with his benefit. Mrs. Mowatt appears on the occasion. 

The Jealous Wife is to be produced, on Monday, Mr. and Mrs. Kean ap- 
pearing as Mr. and Mrs. Oakley—a judicious revival, for it takes in the 
whole comic strength of the Pack company. 

On Tuesday Shakspeare’s ‘'wo Gentlemen of Verona is to be produced 
with great splendour, for the first time in this country. Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
sustain the characters of Valentine and Julia. To add to the attractions of 
the piece, the music selected, arranged, and composed by Bishop, on its re- 
vival at Covent Garden Theatre, several years since, will be produced un- 
der the direction of Mr. Chubb, the very able leader of the orchestra at the 
Park, 

We think we are not erring in predicting that Mrs. Kean’s Julia will take 
its stand beside her exquisite,impersonation of Viola. The characters are 
extremely similar. We look upon this revival with peculiar interest, em- 
bracing, as it will, an opportunity for the display of nearly all the talent of 
the Park company. 

During this engagement of the Keans, the new tragedy, by the author of 
Love's Sacrifice, is to be produced. The play should possess merit, for we 
understand, Mr. Kean ventured to give the author 300 guineas for the man- 
uscript. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mrs. Suaw.—This distinguished actress has been 
playing during the week \o a succession of crowded houses, and with an 
enthusiasm on the part of the audiences, never surpassed in any previous 
engagement. 

The high talents of this lady are too familiar to every play-goer tc need 
eulogy. She has only appeared as yet, in those characters already estab- 
lished in public estimation. We presume her engagement will be extend- 
ed through the coming week, and probably we may then have an opportunity 
of seeing her in a new part, requiring from us a more extended notice. A 
new drama by Mr. Maturin called ‘“‘ Montezuma”’ is in rehearsal, and will 
be produced after the close of Mrs. Shaw’s engagement . 

OtyMpic TueaTRE.—T wo new trifles have been presented during the 
week with tolerable success, ‘‘ On the Tiles,’ a ludicrous sketch, in which 
Holland, Walcott 2nd Mrs. Timm, kept up the {un with all the spirit these 
true votaries of momus know so well how to exercise. ‘‘ The Irish Tiger’ 
is the title of the other piece, affording a display of Nickinson’s powers as 
a delineator of Irish characters. On Monday a new extravaganza is to be 





converse which orators and rhetoricians have placed on the verge of the sw/- 
lime ; and yet. dangerous as is this association, Mr. Lover has the tact and 
fervour to carry himself successfully through his efforts, and r eceives nightly 
the applause and admiration of his delighted audiences. 


Mr. Cuarves Perapeau’s Concert.—This talented artiste gives acon _ 
cert this evening at the Apollo Rooms; he will perform on his grand piano 
manufactured by Erard of Paris. Mr. Peraboau will be assisted by Mr. 
Timm, Master Sconcia, and Mr. Hecht. In addition to these attractions, a 
novel feature will be introduced, comprising selections from the Poets, to be 
recited by a gentlenan of literary talents. 


NEW WORKS. 

The Actor, or a Peep behind the Curtain ; being passages in the lives of 
Boorna and some of his contemporaries. New York. Wm. H.{Graham, 
Tribune Buildings. Price 50 cents. This is an amusing and interesting 
addition to the list of dramatic biographies. Booth is identified with the 
history of the stage for the last thirty years, and his private character has 
exhibited so much of the eccentricities, apparently inseparable from genius, 
that the field presented for the biographer is fertile inthe extreme. ‘The author 
has performed his task with much skill, and has compiled a truly entertain- 
ing volume. We must, however, deprecate the spirit which has led him 
to elevate his hero at the expense of his contemporaries. His remarks en 
Macready and Charles Kean are harsh and illiberal ; while his comparative 
strictures on the elder Kean, almost approach to a desecration of the memory 
of that truly great actor. —— 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tueatre.—Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Leonard have occupied the 
Park during the week, attracting, we regret, only tolerable houses. 

Mrs. Mowatt is, as yet, only in a novitiate state, and she is, therefore, not 
amenable to those strict canons of criticism allowable in their exercise 
when applied to the matured artiste; with all her defects, however, she has 
achieved wonders, considering the time and experience as yet allotted to her 
in this, the most difficult of al! professions. That inashort twelve months, 
she should have acquired any position On the stage, may be classed among the 
novelties of this “‘ progressive age’’—yet we are free to confess that her 
previous reputation as a woman of talent and intellect, warranted the pre- 
dication of higher rank than she at present sustains. 
lieve that Mrs. Mowatt erred in’ subjecting herself to preparatory tuition, 
especially of the character she uufortunately placed herself under. It was 

oo conventional in its style, too much calculated to foster the manner- 
isms Mrs. Mowatt exhibited in her readings, than to elicit the latent pow- 
ers of herown mind, which only required a proper training and stage 
practice successfully to develope. The consequence is, that in Juliet, Bi- 
anca, and other high impassioned characters, we have the mere declamato- 
ry elocutionized stage heroine, not the poetical creations of the author.— 
These, although occasionally exhibiting gleams of great beauty in concep- 
tion,.and truthfulness in the delineation, yet they fall coldly upon discrimina. 
ting audiences. They are efforts not realities. We would earnestly direct 
Mrs. Mowatt’s attention to this fact. The mere conventional declamation 


and stage whining so common emong actors, are insuperable barriers to his- | Cataract..........0.scecceeeeeeseeeee 


trionic eminence in these days. 
We attended with some interest, her representation of Bianca on Tues 


day evening, boping that, as the character afforded a wide field for the dis _ 


We shall always be- | 


produced, entitled “ Fair Star.” The manager appears to be as active as 
ever in his efforts to cater for his patrons. 
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Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean are engaged for afew nights and will appear every evening 
during the week. 

Monday—The Jealous Wile. 

Tuesday—T wo Gentlemen of Verona. oct 3. 





AMILLO SIVORU’S FIRST CONCERT will take place on Monday, October 5th, 
at the Tabernacle. This celebrated artist will perform the wonderful piece of Pa- 
ganini, “ La preghiera di Mose,” (the prayer of Moses), upon,a single string; and the 
* Carnival of Venice,” as writtenby his immortal master, 
Tickets, one dollar, to be had at all the music stores. oct S—1t. 


OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned have formed a Copartnership for the impor- 
tation and sale of all kinds of WINES and LIQUORS, besides transacting a general 
Commission Business with the Canadas, North American Provinces, and British West 
India Islands. Advances made on consignments. 
JOSEPH A. DIVVER, 
JOHN 8S. H. BARTLETT, 


oct 3—tf. 127 Rosevelt street near Front, New York. 





Ww-=-* situation as Governess in a private family (the South preferred), by an 
English Lady, who can refer to persons of the highest respectability ; and in addi- 
tion to the usual branches of an English education, is qualified to instruct in Music, 
French, Italian, &c. ’ 

Letters addressed to L. H., at the office ofthe ‘‘ Albion,” will be attended to. 

oct 3—S3t. 








ASHIONABLE DANCING.-MR. BARRETT trom England, Professer of Dan- 

cing; also, teacher of music—(pupil of Monsieur E. Coulon, of Great Marlborough 
street, Blades) patronized by the English nobility, and (ex maitre de danse) to their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princesses of Orange, and family of his Highness the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar.) Respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentlemen of New 
York and its vicinity, that he has just arrived from England and proposes opening a Ju- 
venile Dancing Academy at his residence, on Tuesday, the 6th of October, and will have 
much pleasure in giving private lessons at all hours to those pupils who are desirous of 
obtaining an elegant proficiency in this delightful accomplishment; he trusts by his un- 
remitting exertions and attention to his pupils, to ensure that patronage which it will 
ever be his study to endeavour to merit. : 

Morning and evening classes will also be held for Ladies and Gentlemen for the exclu- 
sive practice of the following fashionable new dances. 

“The Redowa Waltz,” as introduced fron’ ** hanks of the Neva into Paris and London 
for the present season, 1846, The simplicity auu charming s:v'* 0: this fascinating waltz 
bas secured for it in Paris and London the most complete succes. 

“The new Quadrille Mazourka,” as taug ¢ # Londoa »v Monsieur E. Coulon, this 
season; when a few practical lessons will be absolutely necessary to enable the pupil to 
dance this very pretty set of quadrilles. ’ 

Also, ‘‘ La Valse a cing tems,” “‘ La Cellarius,” ‘ La Polka,’ ‘‘ Vaise a deux tems,” 
** Minuet de La Cour, et Gavotte,” “ Quadrilles,” &c.; with every other fashionable 
style of dancing, taught at home or at the residence of the papi. 

Mr. B. will also give private lessons on the Piano Forte and Violin, on separate days. 

Morning and evening classes for dancing will be held at Brooklyn for young Ladiesand 
Gentlemen on Wednesday, October the 7th. Also, at New Jersey on Friday, October 
the 9th. 

Cards of terms to be had of Mr. Barrett at his residence 532 Hudson street, between 
Charlesand Amos streets, New York. oct 3—2in. 











\TINHE EYE.—DR. WHEELER, Oculist, No. 29 Greenwich street, New York, near 
the Battery, devotes his cxclusive attention to diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic 
| Surgery, and assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to 
| which the human eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially 
relieved or cured by him. he vast number of undoubted testimonials which can be seen 
at his office, will satisfy the public that his practice is not exceeded either in extent or 
success by that of any other Oculist in the United States. 

| ie Office hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o’clock, P.M., after which he visits out door patients. 
} *,* Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. 

A pamphlet containing remarks on Diseases of the Eye, with several instances of great 
cures effected by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, can be had gratuitously at his resi- 
dence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to mim by letter, 
post paid. , 

Monthly Report—Of number of cases successtully treated, and discharged as entirely 
| cured, at Dr. Wheeler's Ophthalmic Dispensary, 29 Greenwich street, near the Battery, 
| New York 
| 
' 





Diseases cured and Operations successfully performed, from ist August, 1846, to Ist 
September, 1846. 


Inflammatory sore eyes from colds..... 57 | Specks, Films, and Opacities of the Cor 
Do from hereditary causes..............14 BER oo cccccnce owes 50 00056p pbb arene: % li 
Do from fevers and infections............ Injuries to the eye from accidents......- 13 
Egyptian ophthalmia ..........-+.se0e0s 5 | Stoppage of the tear-duct . 2 
Opbthalmia Tarsi, or diseased lids........ 9 | Insertion of Artificial Eyes.. 5 
Ineipient AMAUTOSIS....... 666s cerereeeceee 3 | Iuverted and depressed iids 3 
0 


. 1 | Gonorhoea Opetbebnia pecsesccsesececoors 
| oct S—Sm. JOHN WREELER, Oculist, 
N R. JOHN W. S. HOWS, Professor of Elocution in Columbia Uollege, will take a 
l limited number of private pupils during the winter. For terms, &c. apply to Mr. 
Hows, 476 Broome st: eet. sept 26—tf 





play of character and passion, Mrs. Mowatt would have escaped from- | I R. SABINE will, in future, for the convenience of bis friends residing in Brooklyn, 


the trammels of her besetting sins. We regret, being compelled in all 
sincerity to say, that the performance was as a whole, cold and lifeless 
scarce any effect was produced on the audience. 
genius radiated through the personation; showing the mind was there, bu 
they were but mere scintillations. 

Mrs, Mowatt has an arduous task to encounter, and we shall always regre 
that she relinquished her already established literary reputation for the to 
often deceptive anticipations of histrionic fame. 


Beatrice on Wednesday evening, showing, at least, a confidence in her | and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner that the oj 


6? 


powers which may be deemed approaching to temerity, bringing her, as 


it did, in such direct comparison with the most finished representative 


a 
An occasional flash of 


| have a box at Mr. R. J. Davies, Chemist and Apothecary, corner of Fulton and Clin- 
| ton streets, Brooklyn: from which place ali letters or messages will at all times be im- 
mediately forwarded to him by special messenger. sept 26—2in. 











YOVERNESS.—A Lady who can bring the nighest references with regard to her abil- 
W ities as teacher of English branches and French; and who particularly excels in 
Music. both Vocal and Instrumental, wishes a situation as private Governess. Addre.ss 
| Box No. 1286. aug 29—tf, 
| EAR’S O1L.—Highly scented and pure tor the hair, Of all the preparations for the 
at hair or whiskers nothing equals the Oil prepared from Bear’s Grease. Jn most in- 
L | stances it restores the hair to the bald, and will effectually preserve it from falling off, in 
, |} any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chem sts as Sir hum- 
phrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear's Grease, properly prepared, was 
Mrs. Mowatt attempted | the best thing ever discovered for the preservation of the hair, or restoring it when bald. 
. The subscriber has spared no expense ingetting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada 


ombined with its high per- 
fume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dressing-room of al 





| - October 3 


Cyeee IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE aud Literature at 259 Greene street, 
between Clinton and Waverley-place, near Washingt uare, New-York, and at 
106 Pierrepont-street, corner of Clinton, Brooklyn, under the instruction of Prof. A S. 
ViILLEPLAIT, are now commencing. 

In New-York.—The Children’s class meets from 4 to 5, P.M. every Monday and Thurs- 
day; Ladies’ class from? to 10, P.M. on the same days; Gentlemen’s classes from 7 to10, 
P.M. every Wednesday and Saturday. 

In Brooklyn.— The Children’s class meets from 4 to 5, P.M. every Tuesday and Friday; 
Ladies’ classes from 5 to 7, P.M., Centlemen’s classes from? tc 10, P.M. on the same days. 

‘The object of the instruction in the Children’s classes will be to enable the pupils to read 
French fluently, to acquire the elements of conversation, and, while the organs of speech 
are flexible, to obtaina pure and correct French accent. 

The classes for Ladies and for Gentlemen have been eminently successful, and affoid to 

persons of leisure of either sex, to the scholar and the professional or business man, the 

very best opportunities for acquiring an available knowledge of the langnag , In these 

classes the pupils arenot only taught to read, write, and speak French with fluency and 

correctness, but by means of valuable selections from the best writers of different periods 

e in different deparynents, they are madeconversant with the best portions of French 
iterature. 

Cards containing terms, &c., and any additional information respecting the above clas- 
ses may be obtained by applying, rsonally or by letter, either to Prof. Villeplait, at 
259 Greene-st. between Clinton and,Waverly-place, near Washington-square, New-York 
or to pues Greenleaf, 106 Pierrepont-st, corner of Clinton, Brooklyn. 

sept 26—S1. 


OVERS OF CHESS ATTENTION.—“ THE CHESS PALLADIUM’’—Will be 
.4 published on or before the first of October. No. 1, of anew Monthly Chess Perio- 
dical of the above title, in a beautiful dress, filled with entertaing miscellaneous chess 
matter, some fine specimens of American play, a variety of choice Pwr &e. 

This work will be especially delightful to Chess players as a cabinet of ingenious and 
beautiful Chess Problems, original and selected. 1t will be edited by a talented Chess Am- 


teur of Brooklyn. A neat pamphlet of Chess Instructions will accompany the work 

















and it will be regularly delivered or mailed accerdingly. City subscribers served at 
12 1-2 cents per number, mail subscribers at $1 for 12 numbers or copies. 
No 1 will contain a Five Dollar Prize Problem. 


Chess Contributious are respectfully solieited. 


Send your names with addresses, (post paid,) to ‘* The Palladium,” New York city P. O., 


sept B—tfi, 
N ENGLISH LADY, whose education was completed in France, (in which country 
she afterwards resided,) is desirous of an engagement as daily Governess in a family 
orschool. She is competent to teach the higher English branches, the German (on Ollen- 
dorf’s system), Prench, and Italian languages, Music on the piano forte, and Drawing. 
For many years she has been engaged as private governess in noble English families. She 
wouid be willing to give lessons in any of the above branches. Address A. M. D. - 

sept 26-1, 


oi the “ Albion.’* 
STATE oF New YorRK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
' ALBANY, July 24,1846, 

O THE SHERIFF of the city and county of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby 
given, that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the 
first Monday im November next, the following ofticers are to be elected, to wit, a Govern- 
or and Lieutenant Governor of this Stave. Two Canal Commissioners to supply the 

laces of Jonas Earll, jr. and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire on the 
ast day of December next. ASenator, for the First Senatorial District, to supply tke 
vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of John A Lott, onthe 
last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United States 
for the Third Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, $d, 4th and 5th wards ot the 
city of New York. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, To 6th, 7th, 10th, and 15th wards of said city. Also, a Re- 
garteniative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, consisting of the 
th, 9th, and 14th wards of said city. And also a Representative in the said Congress for 
the sixth Congressional District, consisting of the llth, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17.h, and 18th 
wards of said city. 
Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit: 16 Members of Assembly; a 
Sheriff in the place of William Jones. whose term of service will expire on the jast day 
f December next A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, whose term of servi-e 
will expire ontne ast day of December next, and a Coroner in the place of Edmun‘ (¢ 
Rawson, whose term of service will expire onthe last day of December next. 


yours res ute 
N.S. B NTON, Secretary of State. 

; Sheriff's Office, New York, August 3, 1846. 
The above is published pursuant to ihe notice of the Secretary of State and the ree 
quirements of the statue in such case made and provided for. 

M. JONES, Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 
(y All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once in a week 
until election, and thes hand in their bill for advertising the same, so that they may be 
laid before the Board of Supervisois, and passed for payment. 
See ae Statutes, vol 1,chap. visa tithe 3d, article3d, part lst, page 150. 

aug 8—te. 








IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY~— 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
Parliament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, onall occasions, the power to ber- 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests lo meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 
EXAMPLES. 

| Bonus in | Permanent | Sum the as’d 

Year | Bonus added | Cash | reduction may borrow 


| | 
Age | Sum | Premium | 
| | of pre’m. | onthe policy 








| $ . pers $ Bes %! Sue $ 
a : } 1837 | 1068 75 500 24 80 08 2225 
é 5000 S70 80 =| 1838 960 76 435 53 7 53 1987 
i } 1839 } 828 00 370 45 55 76 1780 
| 1840 581 85 270 20 | 39 70 1483 
} 1841 555 56 24750 | 37 54 1336 


The division of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December of the present 


year. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 

For mqit oT, directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annua! 
meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their offic 
74 Wall street, Ren York, € ysp ph Oo be Obtained a neir ofce, 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS.—J. Kearny Rodgers, M.D., Alexander E. Hosack, M.D., 
S. 8. Keene, M.D., New York. 

BANKERS.—The Merchant's Bank, New York. 

STANDING COUNSEL.—W. Van Hook, Esq., New York; J. Meredith, Esq., Bal- 


timore. 
SOLICIT OR.—John Hone, Esq., New York. 
_ JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June 5th, 1846. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tone 
and 440 horse power each. 
— Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 








Hibernia, SUeeeeiodesece b0edoesecc dances ++++-Capt. Alexander Kyrie. 
Caledonia, .......ssccccecessesccersccevecs -Capt Edward G. Lou. 
Britanmin, ....cccccccsccrscscees Coecereccecee Capt. John Hewitt, 
COMIFIM, 02. .ccccscccccccccccssccccccees ...- Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins. 
REBAMigs 0000000 ccecccccccccccccccsoscacosesoce Capt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON | FROM LIVERPOOL 


Britannia on the 16th September, 1846. | 
Cambria ** Ist October, 146. | 
Hibernia ‘* 16th October, 1346. 
Caledonia “ Ist November, 1046. 
Passage money. 
From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 
From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 
No berth secured until paid tor. 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply te 
D. BRIGHAM Jn. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-sieeet 
€# In addition to the above line between Liverpool aid Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line bewween 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now bein built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool +" Haiifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yokr. 
aug 1. 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line will hereafter leave 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New if From Havre. 
ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, loth of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ac 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
Sa aee ee BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
TBM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B.R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,’ 3500 tons, 1 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Cambria on the 4th September, 1846, 
Hibernia ‘* 19th September, 1346. 
Caledonia ‘ 4th October, 1846. 
Britannia “ 19th October, 1346. 





From Liverpool). From New York. 


Tuesday...........- seeveees ooeecand Sept. | Tuesday.........ceceseees seceeseesec0th Oct 
Tuesday.......... $bd6c 00d 00008 T7th Nov. | Tuesday. ..c.cccccrcee osccccrccescclSt DEC « 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 
U860 bescedbeat beds 12th Sept | Thursday.........00+.secccsseesss--0th Och 
ee nbeteciue cccecesscSIat Oct | TRAPEGAY . cccccce cccccccescccses 20m NOV 
or passage, or other information, apply to 

RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front-street. 
New York, 12th September, 1846. of 


HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera- 


Saturday. 
Saturday... 
For freigt 








tion. 
Passengers toor from Charleston and t! ¢ intermediate pla 
most comfortable route. 


e will find this by far the 





oped RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Koman Eye Balsam, 
a specific ointment for diseases of the eye. Thousand: are suffering from weak eyes, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of all the enjoyment of life, 
and render existence itself almosi a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
time be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 








the celebrated Roman Eye Bais There is noarticle prepared that 18 so immediately 
certain to remove the pain and i mmation from the eye lids, anc restore the sight. Any 
disease or weakness of the eve that can be cured withoutan operation. W il! yield quickly 


to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Man 
sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after 0 
them relief. Jn small jars, prics 25 cents. . 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist. 27 Broadway, corner of Chame 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by the mos respect- 
able Druggists in the United states. sept 19—3m. 
YOOTH ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use 0” the Clove Anodyne.— 
This is an excellent artic d will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums in one minute. 
‘be Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant & e 
permanently cure any tooth to whic may be applied. | 


people have been restored to 
ther means have failed to give 












the vaste or injurious to the teeth, and wil] 








Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist cessor to A.B. 
{| Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. In bottle 5 cents for large, 
25 cents for smal! ept 19—Snr 


> it me 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 

bers street, New York, (successor t B. Sands & Co.) Soi also by all respectat le 

Druggists in the United State Price 25 cents ept 19—-3m. 





